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THE WHITE HOUSE 


My dear Mr. North: 


+ @ we... 


I have learned that the life insurance agents 
of the United States, through their official body, the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, and other 
organizations interested in the life insurance business, 
are to sponsor the celebration of Financial Independence 
Week beginning March nineteenth. The purpose of this 
celebration, I understand, is to emphasize the benefits 
that accrue to the American people through the institution 
of Life Insurance. 


q I Life Insurance is a very important factor in the 
lé economic life of this Nation. It is a source of gratifica- 
; tion to me that the people of the United States have availed 
usIness themselves of life insurance, with its attending wide-spread 
p benefits, to a larger degree than have the people of any 
aper other country. Our advance in this direction has done much 
f to bring increasing solidity to the spiritual, social and 
0 economic structure of the Nation. 


surance I welcome this opportunity to send greetings to 
® the life insurance men and women of the United States and 
: to wish them success in their efforts to improve and to pre- 
serve what I believe is one of the Nation's real assets. 


Very sincerely yours, 


(pee / Wh. b— 


Thursday 


March 22nd Mr. Henry FE. North, 
Chairman, Financial Independence eek Committee, 


1934 1 Madison Avenues, 
New York, N. Y. 
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This Week: 
REPORTS 
Down in Louisville, Kentucky, fire and 


casualty agents from all parts of the country 
are gathered at the Brown Hotel for the mid- 
year meeting of the National Association of 
insurance Agents. A staff correspondent has 
gathered pre-convention news and comment 
on the important subjects to be discussed by 
the agents and describes the busy scene in 
this issue. 


UNDERWRITING 


A discussion of the "broad" and the 
limited'’ forms of commission clause is pre- 
sented by Clayton G. Hale, a practicing 
underwriter of Cleveland, Ohio, and author 
of "An Approach to Fire Insurance," who 
believes that there are scores of legitimate 
situations for the use of the broad form and 
can see no justification for a hide-bound 
tule which prescribes that under no circum- 
stances may it be used. See page 6. 


EDUCATION 


Frederick Richardson, United States man- 
ager of the General Accident, Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., delivered him- 
self of a learned and instructive essay ex- 
pressing his ideas on the place of the liberal 
arts in the education of an insurance exec- 
utive, at the annual dinner of the Insurance 
Society of New York, Inc. A large part of 
his interesting address is published in this 
ssue, beginning on page |0. 


Next Week: 


RETURNS 


_ Reports of business for the previous year 
nterest insurance men at this time. The 
Spectator follows its usual custom of printing 
Early Returns,” by offering nearly three 
pages of detailed statistics in the issue of 
March 29, 
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The Volunteer Fireman 


ENEATH the lighter note upon which most popular ballads 
are keyed, there rests a deeper sentimental inspiration drawn 
from some current national opinion. So as I recall the words 

from an old-time song I catch something of the spirit of the years 
of its vogue. 

“There’s another one in blue 

Who’s a hero through and through 

It is the man with the ladder and the hose.” 

To the boys of this era the fireman needed no song to sound his 
glory. No fire was worth recording that did not give some village 
some new hero or some new exploit by an old one. 

Outdating the republic itself, volunteer fire fighting has a record 
of unselfishness and self-sacrifice unmatched in the annals of our 
people. As an agency of public service its financial worth cannot 
be adequately appraised. No estimate can be made of property 
values saved by volunteer fire fighting organizations. The amount 
of money representing the difference between the losses paid by 
insurance companies and the amount which might have been paid 
were it not for volunteer firemen would run far in excess of billions 
of dollars. The added premium burden this would have occasioned 
is staggering to comprehend. 

There is a debt of gratitude due the volunteer firemen from the 
American public and particularly from the institution of insurance. 
Largely it cannot be repaid. To a degree credits are possible 
against the charge. Volunteer fire fighting is facing a crisis. The 
World War and millions of men in uniform have made the youth 
of our day cynical. Glamor does not intrigue them. The machine 
age with its complications has aggravated the problem. The risk 
of loss to life or limb, endangerment of health, cannot be assumed 
in carefree vein. The men who stake their lives to serve a com- 
munity must have their future and that of their dependents pro- 
tected against untimely loss. It would seem a matter of concern to 
the insurance institution that adequate protection be afforded 
volunteer firemen by the municipalities they serve. 

Every effort should be undertaken to make their work an attrac- 
tive duty. The aids which modern social progress has instituted for 
workers should be broadened to cover volunteer firemen. A cam- 
paign must be inaugurated to enlighten the public concerning its 
dependence on the work of these volunteer Americans. Workmen’s 
compensation insurance for every fireman enrolled is an obvious 
obligation for which every municipality should be assessed. 
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THE COMMISSION CLAUSE — 








“and, provided the assured is 
legally liable therefor, this policy 
shall also cover such property held 
in trust, or on commission, or sold 
but not removed.” 
* * 

“and this policy shall also cover 
such property held in trust, or on 
commission, or sold but not re- 
moved.” 


* 


HE first of the above-quoted clauses 
T mien be spoken of as the “limited” 

commission clause, while the second 
“broad” form. Examine them 
carefully. The difference lies in the 
phrase “provided the assured is legally 
liable therefor.” 

The omission of the word “legally” 
would not alter the effect, because legal 
liability is the only kind of liability there 
is; but the omission of the entire phrase 
would result in the goods beng insured 
regardless of the question of liability. 

Years ago the “broad” form of com- 
mission clause was in wide use in the 
United States and Canada, but approxi- 
mately four years ago there appeared a 
new tendency in the United States to 
switch over to the “limited” form, this 
being quietly accomplished by means of 
a series of rulings by local audit bu- 
reaus and stamping offices, and the grad- 
ual reprinting of standardized and uni- 
form forms supplied for use on fire and 
windstorm policies, and thence to 
sprinkler leakage and other allied lines. 
In many parts of this country it is now 
a violation of regulations to use the 
“broad” wording, no matter what the 
circumstances of the risk may be; and 
it is this idea of having a hard and fast 
rule which ignores some legitimate needs 
of the insuring public that I bring up 
here for reconsideration. 

I am more discreet than to attempt 
a complete reversal of this tide toward 
restriction, for I well remember once 
poking a hornet’s nest with a stick, but 
I do dare to advance some sober reflec- 
tions to the effect that some latitude in 
underwriting judgment ought to be al- 
lowed. Let us look into it a little. 

Consider the case of a substantial fac- 
tory with contents values of a quarter of 
a million dollars, producing, let us say, 
small portable gasoline engines. From 
time to time their dealers write in say- 
ing one of the engines is giving trouble 
and they cannot locate the difficulty. 
The factory suggests the engine be sent 
in for factory examination and, perhaps, 
factory rebuilding, and this is done. As 
of any given moment there may be five 
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A Reconsideration of Current 
Methods of Insuring Property 


a Third Party 














By CLAYTON G. HALE 


or six such engines in the premises— 
engines belonging to others and for 
which the factory has assumed no legal 
liability whatever. The plant burns. 
There is no reason why the manufac- 
turer cannot write the dealer that he, 
the manufacturer, regrets to advise that 
the engine being rebuilt is a total loss 
and that’s that. He might even enclose 
an order blank and invite the dealer to 
explain the circumstances to his cus- 
tomer and book an order for a new one. 
But business just isn’t done that way! 
As a matter of policy, the manufacturer 
voluntarily offers to replace the engine, 
or to make an allowance toward a new 
one, or some other sort of an adjustment. 
He accepts a moral responsibility where 
no legal liability exists, and he does it 
solely as a matter of retaining the con- 
fidence and good will of the dealer and 
the customer who were in no way to 
blame for the loss of the machine. 
Now, with this in mind, the manufac- 
turer concludes it will be wise to have 
his fire insurance cover such goods be- 
longing to others, and he expresses a 
willingness to include such values un- 
der his co-insurance requirement, and 
he offers to buy a little extra insurance 
in contemplation of this additional prop- 
erty. It may amount to as much as 2 
per cent or 3 per cent of his total con- 











Where the assured’s integrity is 
above question, and where values 
are relatively small, and where the 
bailee's inland marine form is not 
available, some discretion should 
be allowed the insurer in the 
coverage of property held on 
commission. 








tents line. If the assured is a reputable 
concern, and will agree to some definite 
provision as to whom shall represent 
these outside interests in the settlement 
of a loss, I see no valid reason whatso- 
ever for flatly refusing coverage under 
the “broad” form. 

Those who oppose this view will say 
this manufacturer can easily adapt his 
plan of operation to the “limited” form 
by simply accepting legal liability for 
the property in his custody. Here again 
we find business simply isn’t done that 
way. The manufacturer rubs his chin 
at that suggestion and explains care 
fully that he doesn’t know as he wants 
to state on paper that he guarantee 
the safe-keeping and good health of thos 
engines against all of the evils of the 
earth, that, after all, he doesn’t operate 
a safe deposit company, but that with 
respect to such common and well-recog- 
nized business hazards as fire and wind- 
storm and sprinkler leakage and a fe¥ 
others, he ought to show a reasonable 
amount of responsibility, but preferably 
without issuing any complicated lega 
pronouncements. It’s a natural enough 
attitude, and whether or not the insur 
ance business likes it, the fact is that 
business is largely done that way. 

Take another type of case. A ligh 
and power company desires to promo 
the use of electrical appliances in th 
home and it maintains a display roo 
at its main office and there shows, 0° 
perhaps demonstrates, an assortment © 
such devices loaned to it for the purpo® 
by various electrical appliance deale 
of that city. Such dealers are glad‘ 
partake of this cooperation and to get! 
little free advertising. Then the pls 
burns. What would be more natur 
than for the public utility to make g& 
the losses to the loaners of these & 
hibits—not because of any legal liabilit 
nor because of any previous discussi# 
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f such an occurrence, but simply as a 
matter of business expediency and vol- 
yntary responsibility. I am unable to 


any valid reason why that 
insurance should not prop- 
erly be made broad enough to include 
sach property, definitely determined 
upon with the insurance agent or broker 
and subject to the co-insur- 
itations. Weare hungry for 
fire premium volume and here we spurn 
t, If any one of those dealers had ap- 
plied for a specific policy for his share 
of the exhibit we would gladly have is- 
sued it. 

Another type of case is that in which 
manufacturer A sends a small batch of 
partly wrought goods to the plant of 
manufacturer B for the performing of 
a further process, following which they 
are returned to the plant of A for com- 
pletion. If fire occurs at plant B while 
such goods are there, along with lots 
of B’s goods, why should it not be pos- 
sible to include A’s loss under B’s in- 
surance if B is willing to pay the pre- 
mium for such insurance? 


yndersta } 
utility’s 1 


n advan 


ance com! 


There are scores of legitimate situa- 
tions for the use of the “broad” form, 
and I submit there is no justification for 
a hide-bound rule which prescribes that 
under no circumstances may it be used. 
Bear in mind I do not urge its use on 
every risk, nor say it should be thrown 
infor good measure in every policy, nor 
am I blind to the fact that “circum- 
stances alter cases,” but surely this is a 
matter of underwriting judgment which 
ought to be left to the individual com- 
pany to decide whether or not it cares 
for the business on this basis, and it is 
fundamentally wrong to handle such a 
matter of judgment by an inflexible rule 
of a stamping office. Have our skilled 
home office underwriters abdicated their 
posts and run to the shelter of policing 
bureaus whose function is supposed to 
be the correct application of premium 
tates for the coverage granted? Shall 
these bureaus some day decide the mem- 
ber companies may no longer insure 
foundries at all, or that the net reten- 
tion of member companies shall be lim- 
ited to $2,000, or that no millinery 
stocks may be underwritten in the con- 
gested district? 

Those opposed to the “broad” form 
Will raise certain specific objections to 
its use, these being of a technical na- 
ture and calculated to show why it can’t 
be used even if they cared to allow it, 
and since these objections are really 
worthy of consideration in a discussion 
of this subject, we ought now to examine 
them—and answer them, not with any 
new arguments, but with the same old 
ones which proved adequate for many 
decades and which may be found in vari- 
ous books and papers which go to make 
ap the history of fire insurance in this 
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country. These objections are as fol 


lows: 


(1) If the assured has no legal 
liability he has no insurable 
interest. 

(2) As a matter of law, a con- 
tract cannot be made for the 
benefit of a third party unbe- 
known to that party. 

(3) It is opposed to public policy. 

(4) It would be difficult to ascer- 
tain the value of the custom- 
ers’ property. 

(5) The assured would have the 
option of deciding after the 
loss whether or not he con- 
sidered the property covered. 

(6) The assured might fail to pass 











CLAYTON G. HALE 


A practicing underwriter in 
Cleveland, Mr. Hale has found 
time to make several important 
contributions to the literature of 
fire insurance. His new book,“‘An 
Approach to Fire Insurance” has 
been widely acclaimed for its 
modernity and originality. 




















on to his customers that which 
he had collected from the de- 
struction of their property. 
Complications might arise if 
the assured did not have suth- 
cient insurance for his own 
needs and those of the cus- 
tomers he undertook to pro- 
tect. 


~ 
~] 
_— 


Without entering into any lengthy ci- 
tations of authority, it will be sufficient, 
I think, to mention a few paragraphs 
and identify their sources so that those 
interested in pursuing them further may 
pick up the threads and follow them as 
far as they lead. 

(1) As to the question of lack of in- 
surable interest, it seems to me that the 


Page 7 
mere fact the assured feels he must, as 
business policy, reimburse the owners 
of the property, fearing otherwise he 
will suffer financially from their loss 
of good will, creates a sufficient insur 
able interest; and we find in Richards 
on Insurance (the first authority pub- 
lished after adoption of the old New 
York Standard fire policy in 1887) these 
words: 

“Such special phrases are often 
employed to show that persons 
holding the property of others may 
secure the protection of the pol- 
icy though the title to the prop- 
erty may or may not be in them. 

“Held in trust means simply 
that the goods or property are in 
the custody of the insured. The 
phrase is not used in its strict 
technical meaning.” 

(2) Astothe assured having the legal 
right to enter into a valid contract with 
his insurors for the benefit of unnamed 
beneficiaries, we look far to 
find ample legal approval. We do not 
rely upon the peculiarities of life insur- 
ance for support; and it is true duties 
cannot be imposed upon a beneficiary 
without his consent. As to conferring 
benefits alone, however, through the me- 
dium of a fire insurance policy, with- 
out the knowledge beforehand of the 
beneficiary, we cite the following: 


need not 


“The form of policy is similar 
in its legal effect to the policy ‘for 
whom it may concern’ and it arises 
in much the same way. The ivisur- 
ance is taken out by an agent, 
consignee or third party and in- 
ures to the benefit of the real own- 
er of the goods who need not have 
given original authority therefor, 
or need he adopt the policy prior 
to the loss; but an adoption with- 
in a reasonable time after the loss 
is sufficient to bind the insurer.” 
(Appellate Division of the State 
of New York.) 

“We have seen the construction 
which, without exception, the 
courts have placed upon the word- 
ing ‘held in trust or on commis- 
sion,’ which makes of it not a 
question of whether the bailee was 
liable, but did he intend the own- 
ers should have the benefit of his 
insurance? The mere use of the 
words of the commission clause is 
held to create the presumption 
that such was the intent. 


* ~ 


“Sufficient has been said, I be- 
lieve, to establish that in every 
case where the requirements as to 
relations and intent have been sat- 
isfied, the bailee is entitled to col- 
lect the entire loss and hold the 
excess over his own interest for 
the benefit of those who entrusted 
the goods to him. 

“The commission clause, as we 
have seen, will cover the merchan- 
dise up to its full value, irrespec- 
tive of whether the bailee is liable 
therefor or thereon, but it must 
nevertheless be established, to en- 
able a recovery for property ‘held 
in trust or on commission’ that the 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Fire Lines in 1933 
Executives of stock fire insur- 
companies, facing difficult 
general conditions and certain 
recognized factors of competition 
during the past year, expected 
that the results of operations in 
1933 would reveal a decline in 
premium volume. What is some- 
what surprising, however, is that 
the decline in premium volume 
offset by lower loss ratios. 
Figures especially compiled for 
the Spectator Fire Index, soon to 
be issued for the 66th consecutive 
edition, are printed in advance on 
another page of this issue and in- 
dicate that the aggregate premi- 
ums written by the stock fire in- 
surance companies concerned fell 
off last year by $60,626,812. 

Premiums for all lines shown 
in the table totaled $607,082,760 
in 1933 as against $667,709,572 in 
1932, but the 1933 loss ratio was 
only 46.5 per cent compared with 
58.7 per cent in the previous year. 
Fire insurance and motor vehicle, 
the two leading classifications, 
both showed premium loss which 
was somewhat counterbalanced 
by decreased loss ratios. In the 
fire insurance class, 1933 premi- 
ums were $459,796,934 against 
$508,404,919 in 1932, but the loss 
ratio was only 45.6 per cent in- 
stead of the 1932 percentage of 


ince 


Was 


60.7. Motor vehicle premiums 
were $8,130,250 less in 1933 than 
the 1932 figure of $64,142,243, 


but apparently management prac- 
tices came to the aid of this form 
for the ratio was 12.2 per 
cent lower than in 1932. 

Among the special lines for 
which the Spectator Fire Index 
furnishes statistics, riot insur- 
ance makes a splendid showing. 
It was to be expected that modern 
unsettled conditions would lead to 
increases in this line and it might 
have been understandable had the 
loss ratio also mounted. The fig- 
ures indicate that executive ex- 
pectations are not always realized, 
however, for while there was an 
increase in 1933 riot premiums 
for a total of $3,132,173 compared 


loss 


with $2,750,964 in 1932, the 
loss ratio dropped from 20.2 to 
16.9. Aircraft premiums declined 
slightly, but that there has been 
steady improvement in underwrit- 
ing this line is shown by the fact 
that in 1931 the loss ratio was up 
to 99.3 per cent, whereas the 1933 
loss ratio was only 59.9. 

The results for 1933, tabulated 
in the Spectator Fire Index, 
make it apparent that the direc- 
tion which will be taken by sound 
stock fire insurance companies 
during the coming year will be 
toward even more conservatism 
and care in underwriting, plus as 
much aggressive sales effort as 
will tend to recoup premium de- 
creases and yet be in line with 
sane and stable operation. 


FITLI 
HE above are initials which 
are not known generally today, 
nor will they be better known to- 
morrow. But after the week of 
March 19-24 has passed, they will 








THREE MEN 


—An old priest, walking along a 
street in Paris one day, saw a 
group of workmen busily en- 
gaged. 

—"'What are you doing?" he asked. 

—"I'm working for a sou a day," 
said the first. 

—"I'm carrying bricks," said the 
second. 

—"I'm building a Cathedral, said 
the third. 

—How easy it is to size up the 
character of a man by the spirit 
in which he tackles his job. 

—Most men, sorry to relate, just 
work for wages; some are con- 
scientious enough to endeavor to 
do an honest job. 

—But very few have the vision or 
inspiration to help build a 
Cathedral. 

—The truly successful man is he 
who gets a real thrill out of his 
work, and joyfully views with the 
mind's eye the beauty or useful- 
ness of the thing still to be com- 
pleted. 


Everir B. TerRHUNE. 








have been realized. The initials 
stand for “Financial Indepen¢. 
ence Through Life Insurance.” 
It might have been said that the 
initials will have been appre 
ciated after March 24, but we ali 
know that appreciation of lasting 
benefits are long coming. As 
every novice in the business oj 
life insurance will attest, the 
benefits are realized immediately. 
appreciated after. 

The Nation, insurance-wise, 
was girded last Monday morning 
for a battle. The enemy wa; 
poverty, crime, misery, unhap 
piness. The objective, financial 
independence. 

How this haven might bk 
reached through the medium oj 
life insurance will be told a mil- 


lion times during the _ present 
week. 
When President Roosevelt 


wants to reach an audience, he 
reaches for a radio. Off hand 
and from a single city (Philade:- 
phia), here is the radio offering 
for the week: “Life Insurance 
and the New Deal,” by President 
William A. Law, Penn Mutual 
Life; “Our Children’s Future,” a 
broadcast by M. Albert Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual 
Life; “Longer Life and Greater 
Happiness,” by Walter Talbot, 
president of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life; “Thrift Through Life Insur- 
ance,” by Thomas A. Short, Sr. 
president, the Girard Life; 
“Financial Independence Through 
Life Insurance,” by Clifton Me 
loney, president, the Philadelphia 
Life; and a radio address by the 
president of the Philadelphia life 
agent’s association, Russell U. 
Hergersheimer, on “Stabilizing 
Estates.” Dr. Heubner, ane 
others will contribute to this 
symposium. These radio features 
are in addition to the routine 
efforts which include such things 
as complete cooperation from the 
public utilities of the city, the 
railroads and bus lines, as we! 
as from the general public ané 
the help from the departmel! 
stores which has become a regula! 
feature of the occasion. 
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More th one million life insur- 
ance polic written in the United 
States during 1932, or 20 per cent of 
the total nber of policies issued 
jyring the year, were not taken up 
by the applicants, it is shown in a 
wrvey by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, representing 81 
-ompanies having 85 per cent of the 
ital life insurance in force in the 
United States and Canada. 

Arthur Coburn, vice-president of 
the North American Reassurance 


Company, New York, and former pres- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Actuaries, is elected vice-president of 
the Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas, Tex. 





The Financial Section of the Amer- 
can Life Convention holds a special 
one-day meeting at the Palmer House 
Hotel in Chicago for the discussion 
of current matters of interest to the 
financial executives of life insurance 
companies. 





John E. Reilly, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the Old Line Life Insur- 
ance Company of Milwaukee and an 
officer of the company since its or- 
ganization in 1910, is elected pres- 
dent to succeed Rupert F. Fry, who 
becomes chairman of the board. 





Dr. John D. Finlayson is elected 
president of the Beacon Life Insur- 
ance Company of Tulsa, Okla., suc- 
ceeding Dr. S. Dezell Hawley, who is 
advanced to the position of chairman 
of the board of directors. 





Ownership of the entire capital stock 
of the Eureka-Security Fire & Marine 
nsurance Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is transferred to interests asso- 
ciated with the Pearl Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London, England. 





A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is called to consider the 
reported resignation from its mem- 
bership of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, which has long 
been prominent in the councils of the 
National Board since its organization. 





Ivan Escott, general manager, ser- 
vice department, and Ashby E. Hill, in 
charge of the Southern department 
of the Home Insurance Company of 
New York, are elected assistant secre- 
‘aries of the company. 





Damage estimated at $3,000,000 is 
caused by a fire destroying an entire 
block in the downtown business sec- 
tion of Birmingham, Ala., and involv- 
"g seventy-six different claims. 





Approximate figures of the insur- 
tnce business in Canada during 1933 
og fire premiums totaling $42,848.- 
58 @ decrease of $5,260,449, or 
0.93 per cent, below the amount 
written in 1932, and the net amount 
of paid-for life insurance totaling 
$578.613,159, a decrease of 11.4 per 
cent from the corresponding amount 
written in 1932. 
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SOUNDINGS 


| —————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


ORKMEN’S compensation insurance—vol- 
umes could be written, have been written 
about it. The more one knows about it, 


apparently, the more intricate it becomes, for fre- 
quently the treatises on the subject authored by the 
recognized experts are the longest to read and the 
most difficult to comprehend. 

In its academic aspects, I suppose, 
compensation insurance is in its 
as its diagnosis and subsequent literature is con- 
cerned. As a practical consideration, however, it has 
reached sudden maturity. The conventional touch- 
stones of judgment that are resorted to in ordinary 
insurance problems simply won’t do in this case. 
It is comparable to the problems that Great Britain 
faces, let us say, in the matter of child marriages in 
certain of her dependencies. In such the 
circumspect seretaries of the Foreign and Dominion 
Offices say, to paraphrase Ford Madox Ford, “Lon- 
don is not the Empire.” 

From a hard-headed viewpoint, the most important 
fact about workmen’s compensation insurance is 
that it has been written, for the last five years, at 
a loss varying from fifteen to twenty-five million 
dollars annually to the stock carriers, and that dur- 
ing the last decade it has cost this class of carriers 
over one hundred and forty millions of dollars. 

Some day the splendid and indispensable scientists 
of the casualty business will have enough data at 
their disposal to decide the bases and factors which 
should be properly used in the calculation of the 
rate. Some day the tireless engineers and educators 
of the business will have brought around the pur- 
chasers and the benefactors of the coverage to a 
proper appreciation of accident hazards and their 
alleviation. 

In the meantime there is that desperate problem 
in simple arithmetic to solve. 
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Tide 


Income of the Federal Government 
for the first eight and one-half months 
of the current fiscal year surpassed 
the total of the entire previous fiscal 
year, the total receipts to March 16 
being $2,132,545,083, compared with 
$2,079,696,742 in the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1933, and with only 
$1,361,597,414 in the first eight and 
one-half months of the previous fiscal 
year. 





The Bankhead cotton control bill 
limiting the 1934-35 marketable cot- 
ton crop to 10,000,000 bails and plac- 
ing a 50 per cent tax on all cotton 
marketed in excess of specified quotas, 
is passed by the House on Monday by 
a vote of 251 to 114. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended March 17, 1934, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 130.19 
and closed Saturday at 129.13. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same period closed Monday at 
41.19 and closed Saturday at 41.04. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same period closed Monday at 94.06 
and closed Saturday at 94.50. 





The estimated rate of steel pro- 
duction for the present week is 46.8 
per cent of capacity, according to 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
compared with the scheduled rate of 
46.2 per cent a week ago, which 
proved lower than actual operations. 





Wheat futures held to a narrow 
range last week on the Chicago 
Board of Trade and closed '/>c higher 
to ac lower, the deferred deliveries 
showing the most strength. 





Cotton futures last week fluctuated 
over a range of 24 to 27 points, with 
trading decidedly lighter than fer a 
long while and neither trade nor 
speculative interests inclined to make 
fresh commitments pending action on 
crop legislation. 





Total expenditures by consumers for 
general merchandise, as reflected in 
department store, mail order, general 
chain and variety store sales, aqgre- 
aated closed to $300,000,000 in 
February, an increase of from $60,- 
000,000 to $75,000,000 above Feb- 
ruary sales a year ago, according to 
the International Statistics Bureau. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended March I0 totaled 612,402 
cars, an increase of 8265 cars over the 
preceding week and an increase of 
171,041 cars over the corresponding 
week of 1933. 





Automobile production continues 
to gain despite the clouding of the 
industrial outlook by labor unrest, out- 
put for last week being the qreatest 
weekly volume since the period ended 
May 9, 1931. 
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O boss or te ve bossed, that is the 
question, Su far as we know there 


never was a time when mankind 
be divided into two parts, the 
This is not to 


which in 


could not 


rulers and the ruled. 


say there are two classes 


circumstance dictate or are dic 


The highest are in turn ser 


every 
tated to. 
vants of the lowest, and those who seek 
power with no thought of service, and 
without submission to a higher power, 
Not 


responsibility IS 


are doomed to the scrap-heap. 
self-preservation but 


the first law of the universe, and 


“the sta of heaven are free hecause 
”? amplitude of libe rty 


their jou is to obe 7] the laws.” 


However, this is not the first thing 
we think about when we begin to strug- 
gle for place and preferment. We de- 
sire to achieve a personal success, to 
be admired, and, if possible, highly re- 
munerated, and if we are not always 
careful to relate the means to the end 
by study and preparation, at least we 
try to conform to current standards and 
that 


superiors. 


much 
This is a 
condition we are prone to accept even 
standards may 
be rather low when measured by the 
terms of a more advanced public mor- 
ality. So when our young men dream 


to get the results are so 


desired by our 


though these prove to 


dreams it is little wonder they are less 
likely to muse over man’s role in the 
divine order of things than over those 
rewards which by good fortune or stern 
ambition may be brought within their 
grasp. Sadly enough they are not re- 
pelled by the rotund complacency of us 
elders; not afraid to grow like us fat 
fearful, like us bound in 
chains of circumstance that 
strongest may hope to break. 
will fade, the 
gone. They also will become tight-lip- 
ped and grim; that is, unless they can 
capture a wiser and better concept of 
life than we have ever had. 

But is charm 
about these youthful hopes and fancies, 


those 
only the 
Too soon 


and 


the romance bloom be 


there not a certain 
even though they are apt to dwell upon 
the fruits of industry rather than upon 
industry itself? Children get no pleas- 
ure out of work unless it is presented 
to them as play, and I doubt whether 
any of us would have chosen our pres- 
ent vocation had we not been con- 
strained to earn a living and happened 
to find the insurance business the most 
convenient one in which to do so. We 
may extol the virtues of the institution 
of insurance and become lyrical over 


its contribution to the wealth of na- 


THE EDUCATION OF AN 


By FREDERICK RICHARDSON 
United States Manager 
General Accident Fire & Life 
Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


have 
of us, so far as I am aware, been drawn 
into the business through nothing more 
than a sense of public duty. We might 
as well own up to that fact, even though 
we have no 


tions, but all the same we none 


whatever to be 
ashamed of the part we have played in 
conserving national wealth. Therefore, 
though I am not unmindful of our 
merits as our shortcomings, 
I have no intention of conjuring the 
vision of a rare and glorified type of 
executive who will assume great re- 
sponsibilities; give the public, the pro- 
ducers and the authorities everything 


reason 


well as 








Mr. Richardson's address on 
"The Education of an Insur- 
ance Executive," which he 
delivered at the recent an- 
nual dinner of the Insurance 
Society of New York, Inc., 
was deservedly well re- 
ceived, and is reprinted here 
in large part supplementary 
to the report of the meeting 
in The Spectator last week. 








they maintain the solvency 
of the enterprise and pay dividends to 
the stockholders; be able always to 
make right decisions and by some magic 
to stretch a dollar to infinity,—and all 
for whatever maximum salary any pub- 
lice body may determine the services of 
any conceivable kind of insurance man- 
ager are worth. No! Not on your life! 
The good chief executive is no such 
paragon. Rather would we have him be 


demand; 


“A creature not too bright or good 


For human nature’s daily food.” 


Such a one, though accountable for his 
stewardship, will be master in his own 
domain. During periods of tension and 
danger he is to be found on the job, 
but when the danger is past he lets 
some other officer take a turn, once in 
a while, just to get his hand in. He 
sets up a system of controls or indi- 
cators which will give him in a general 


way the daily reckoning of what is g, 
ing on, and at the same time will ep. 
able him to find out what the averag 
standards should be and who measures 
up to them and who doesn’t. He is not 
constantly poking into details, although 
he does not despise them and is ready 
to give his personal attention to the 
slightest complaint. He is easily ap. 
proached by employees of whatever 
standing, but he limits his ordinary con- 
tacts to as few associates as possible 
He reaches decisions quickly in everyday 
matters because he has acquired a cod 
of action that enables him to take the 
right course almost instinctively: in 
serious and involved matters he applies 
the full force of his intelligence unti] 
he has come to a conclusion and then 
acts promptly. His word is law, but he 
is open to conviction if he has not 
grasped all of the facts. To be strong 
he knows he must be right and not 
merely stubborn. There are some ex- 
ecutives who can engender’ more 
schemes overnight than their subordi- 
nates could hope to work out in five 
years. They have no patience and think 
because creation is said to have been 
accomplished in six days that when 
they say “Let there be light!” the dark 
vault of heaven should thereupon be- 
come a sudden blaze of dazzling worlds 
Unlike them, a good manager knows 
that continuity of policy and purpose !: 
more likely to get the best results, anc 
so he grows not weary of well doing 
He is kind and helpful to his staff with 
out attempting to be a sort of specia 
providence watching over their private 
affairs and curious to know what the! 
do with all the money they get. He 
trusts in the good faith of others, an 
in their willingness and ability to per 
form their tasks or discharge their o 
ligations; otherwise he does not empl 
them or do business with them. H 
knows that in personal relations co! 
fidence is an element of being. Om 
might as well hope to live without 
breathing as hope to make progre® 
without faith. To rule by fear; to de 
mand loyalty from inferiors without t 
turning it; to increase responsibilit 
without increasing freedom of actio 
to prefer weakness to strength and, # 
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SURANCE EXECUTIVE .« . 


irdinates, enmity to friend- 
means of control,—these are 
me of signs of unstable authority. 


manner, without 


A mod charm of 
excess or abatement of natural dignity, 
=: somet g to be desired in persons 


it is by no means 
is as likely to be 


rank, although 
poly and 

among servants as among 

nasters. 

conclusion 


So with all this, it is my 


that the education of an insurance 
xecutive, or any one in any 
for that matter, is not something which 
begins and ends with technical theory 


business 


and practice. Life is our main business, 
and we must learn to make the most of 
that and of our calling, which properly 
regarded is only a business within a 
pusiness. Many a man falls short of 
personal distinction because he has not 
earnt this truth. Such a one belongs 
to the chain gang of routine, watched 
wer by a warden with a rifle. That 
warden is himself with orders to shoot 
f he should attempt to escape. What 
a sorry spectacle he presents—this life 
himself! No wonder he 
breaks down in a crisis such as the one 
through which we have been passing. 
Blessed is the man who has a way of 
escape and takes it. 


prisoner to 


A dear friend of mine spent a week- 
nd with the President last summer. 
m Saturday afternoon they went on a 
trip down the Potomac in the company 
f the Attorney-General. The reporters 
stated that F. R. and his colleague 
spent the whole time discussing affairs 
f State. The truth was that they bare- 
y referred to them. After dinner F. R. 
eeled off some films he had taken dur- 
ng a recent cruise, and finished the 
evening chattering at a desk, busying 
uimself the while with going over a 
stack of large envelopes. When asked 
what he was doing he laughed and 
said, “Why, I’m just sorting out the 
stamps for my collection!” What a 
nan! Your may be sure he takes his 
urdens seriously. He knows how to 
meentrate when concentration is nec- 
yet can put his burdens aside 
and come back to them later on with 
ew strength for the task. 
the cultivation of interests other than 


th 


Moreover, 


se Of business is, as I have already 


hinted « q ; 
inted, a matter of some moment in the 


level 
‘evelopment of men who may be called 


‘pon to assume great responsibilities. 
‘tis obvious that if the choice is be- 
ween men of equal energy, intelligence 


ind business experience, the decision is 





X€ly to go in favor of the man who is 


iltivated. Up to a certain 
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point technical knowledge and technical 


ability to get high marks, are, with- 
out a doubt, the stepping stones to suc 
cess in any calling; but there is some- 
thing which is apt to out-top these and 
that something is either a large store 
of general knowledge or certain talents 
and aptitudes held in reserve. To put 
is a type of 


it in another there 


executive, excellent in his own field, who 


way, 


would be a dire failure if he undertook 
an important task in some other field, 
whereas there are men whose grasp of 
affairs is such that they could manag: 
any enterprise with good results pro- 
vided there was a fair prospect of suc 
Sir Arthur Currie, who died re- 
cently in Ottawa, 
agent in Victoria, B. C., in 


cess. 
Was an insurance 


1914 when 


Frederick Richardson 


the war broke out. He volunteered, and 
rapidly rose to the rank of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Canadian forces. Twenty 
years ago he was a great soldier and 
didn’t know it. Of course, you may say 
these are outstanding types and rare 
specimens, and I might be inclined to 
agree with you were it not for the fact 
that whenever this nation has been in 
a tight corner it has found 
sources of capacity that it knew 
it had until the need for great capacity 
All the time men are being kept 
They 
may die without ever being called upon, 
but let any country be in peril and a 
Cromwell, a Napoleon, a Washington, 
or a Lincoln may Naturally, 
chance plays a considerable part in this 
emergence as it does in all phases of 
life. Some great, some 


always 
never 


arose. 
in reserve for supreme purposes. 


emerge. 


men are born 





achieve greatness, and some have great 
ness thrust upon them. 
jut it is not greatness we are think 
ing about so much as we are endeavor 
ing to create an atmosphere in which 
ambitious youth may fill its lungs and, 
little but not too much of 
that before it, go for 
ward gallantly to the 
place in the sun. The long way round is 
sometimes the shortest road home, and 
so I offer no apologies for holding off 
would pre- 


knowing a 
the road lies 


conquest of a 


so long the course that I 
scribe to those who being executives al- 
ready, wish to be bigger and better ones, 


and those who being managed now, 
would like to do a little managing for 


themselves. That should include almost 
everybody excepting the few who have 
and thus 
say or recommend. 


arrived, are above 


could 


already 
anything I 

A boy who enters the service of an 
insurance company at the age of 17 
has a better opportunity of becoming 
an all-around insurance man_ than 
someone who starts at 23 after receiv- 
ing a university education. By the time 
the first has reached the age of 23 he 
will have had seven years’ practical 
experience, and if he has taken full ad- 
vantage of his opportunities he will 
have obtained Associateship in the In- 
surance Institute of America, and even 
Fellowship if he is exceptionally indus- 
trious. The pity of it is that it takes so 
many of our boys such a long time to 
find themselves—and never find 
themselves at all,—that the university 
graduate has no trouble getting ahead 
of most of them, because he has learnt 
how to apply his mind to subjects out- 
side his daily grind. As we get far 
more public school boys coming into our 
business than university men, it is only 
mind when we 


some 


fair to have them in 
are discussing a plan of constructive 
education. Now it is quite safe to say 
that before many years are over, very 
few men will attain executive rank who 
have not taken advantage of their edu- 
cational opportunities. There remains, 
of course, the old comparison between 
the good practical man and the mere 
examina- 


“high-brow” who can 


tions easily enough, but does not know 


pass 


where to go when he has passed them. 
However, there will be plenty of stu- 
dents in the future who do know what 
they want and where they are going, 
they make the competition 
severe for the individual 


and will 
who relies 


mainly upon his native shrewdness. 


Salesmanship has played the most im- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Education of an Executive 


(Concluded frmo page 11) 


portant role in the past, but its im- 
- rtance is declining. Some of you 
vill challenge this statement. All the 
same there are plenty of facts to prove 
it if you want them. There is no get- 


from it the future lies 
man whose native ability is 


ting av 
with thé 
backed by a good education. 

So where do we begin? That’s sim- 
ple. We begin with the courses of in- 
given by this Society. If the 
is specializing in Casualty In- 
surance he will include Suretyship 
in his studies; if he is majoring in 
Fire Insurance he will take the Marine 
course also, just to sharpen his mental 
teeth. It will cost him next to nothing; 
that is, nothing except his waste time 
of which he has a great deal more than 
he thinks. He should read Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “How to Live on Twenty-Four 
Hours a Day.” I can never read it my- 
self without being almost sick at the 
thought of the years that the locusts 
did eat. As these courses are given in 
the winter he will have all summer free 
for other work. This gives him an op- 
portunity of learning a foreign lan- 
guage or two if he doesn’t know one 
Every time you learn a new 


struction 
aspirant 


f 


already. 
language you add a new continent to 
your mind. The first will be the hard- 
est, especially if he begins with French. 
After that it comes easier. He should 
forget that he ever tried to learn a for- 
eign language at school, and remember 
that the maturer mind of youth can 
work much faster than the mind of 
a child. But no one is too old to learn. 

Now supposing our budding young 
executive has become an Associate, or 
better still, a Fellow of the Institute— 
what next? Supposing he knows a 
couple of foreign languages, and is be- 
ginning to expand his wings. He has a 
modest post with some insurance com- 
pany in which he is getting useful ex- 
perience. What new avenues should he 
explore? Would a course in law be ad- 
visable, or finance, or mathematics? To 
this one usually replies that it will all 
jepend upon what department he is in 
—law for the legal department, finance 
for the investment department, and 
mathematics for the statistical. But 
this may not be the right answer. If 
he is dealing with legal matters all 
y long a course in finance or mathe- 
matics might be just the thing he needs, 
whereas if he is in the statistical de- 
partment it may do him a lot of good to 
farn something about law. You see, if 
he aspires to become a vice-president, 
r perhaps a president, it is always bet- 


ter +p, } 
i 





proficient in something that is 
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not expected of you. That’s where the 
element of surprise comes in, and if 
you surprise people they will take no- 
tice of you. To be sure you must be 
good at your own job; but do not lay 
too much stress on that or you may be 
there for life! There is a time when a 
man will either burst his chrysalis, and 
come forth full-fledged, or 
ever bound. When that season comes he 
must not fail. It will never come again. 
That’s the strange thing about life for 
so many of us. The moment 
and we didn’t know it, and now we are 


remain for 


arrived 


confined within our larval shell for the 
rest of our days. However, we can be 
happy enough if we have a philosophy, 
so why should we worry? 

I am going to assume then that our 
subject has become a deep thinker by 
this time and is beginning to know his 
way about. He is losing no opportunity 
of adding to his stock of information, 
and is acquiring skill in the application 
of logic to the solution of all kinds of 
problems. He knows how to use books 
of reference, and thus has a large fund 
of knowledge at his command. This is 
a perilous stage at which many good 
men stop growing. The reason for this 
is not hard to find. They become muscle- 
bound. Too much weight-lifting and not 
enough all-around exercise. It is usual- 
ly to be observed that people who re- 
main in this condition are lacking cer- 
tain desirable qualities. By fortuitous 
circumstance they have been known to 
reach the loftiest positions, but one al- 
ways finds in them a notable heaviness 
of hand,—something lacking in the 
finer points of craftmanship. In brief, 
they are good workmen but not artists. 
Generally, though not always, this is 
the type that prefers political expedi- 
ency to principle; calculating realism to 
vision and imagination; agreements of 
the letter to agreements of the spirit; 
force to persuasion and diplomacy. 
Outwardly strong, they are inwardly 
weak. They do not know when to 
vield and when to stand firm, and this 
is because they have not learnt to see 
life steadily and to see it whole. 

Life is not made up of your business 
or of mine. It is woven on the loom of 
destiny, and is shot through with dis- 
asters and magnificences, love and 
death, tears and laughter, beauty and 
passion and light- 


ever 


worship, remorse, 


nings and ecstacies; a tapestry 
changing in the eye of the unchanging, 
all-seeing One. Assets and liabilities, 
premiums and 
and surpluses are naturally 
things to us, but we have no need to 


expense ratios 
important 


losses, 


think the business will go 


on forever. 


Insurance 
Whether it will last for an 
other 200 years even is not a matter 
to concern us; but what should con 
cern us is whether the institution of in 
surance, as we know it, 
Measure our decisions in this 


deserves to 
survive. 
mighty scale of time and let us see 
how we stand. 

dangerous thing to get 


When we do we get full 


Yes, it’s a 
muscle-bound. 
of grievances. Insurance men might 
almost be called the weeping brother- 
hood! There is only one thing to be 
done when we find ourselves getting into 
that is to do the 
have been 


this condition, and 
exact opposite of what we 
doing. We must take a trip around the 
have the 
then we can 


money; if we 
Curtis’s 


world if we 
haven’t, read 
“Prue and I” and learn how to go on 
imaginary voyages. Let us put a copy 
of Hamlet or Macbeth in our pocket, 
when we are going back 
instead of the 


and read it 
and forth in the train 
everlasting newspapers. Don’t let us be 
foolish and say this is “high-brow” 
stuff. If we are ashamed of being seen 
reading a decent book in public, there 
is no reason why we should not read it 
at home. Be quite sure that if we are 
not moved by a great work of art, the 
fault is ours and not that of the work 
of art. People often say that they 
don’t like classical music. But there is 
All music is either 
There is some- 
business man 


no classical music. 
good or bad, that’s all. 
thing fascinating to a 
about the construction of a great sym- 
phony, a great play, or a great paint 
ing. Each one is a masterpiece of or- 
ganization. The organization of an in- 
surance company is child’s play by com- 
parison. The genius takes a snatch of 
an old song or a musty chronicle, and 
lets his imagination work upon it until 
it becomes a world in itself, a crystal 
world that is not in time or space but 
wherein all forms and emotions have 
their being and their expression. View- 
ing such a world we lose nothing of our 
humanity, but share in the 
processes of divinity. Nature and art 
And if we are conscious of 


creative 


become one. 
these processes we shall keep on grow- 
ing, and if we are not we shall lose 
vision and the fine edge of wisdom, or 
never acquire them. All this may seem 
far enough away from our subject, but 
in truth it is at the heart of it. 
Preferment comes in ways 
Some get it by birth, and some achieve 
it, and some have it thrust upon them. 
Yet, in spite of all that, merit is recog- 
Our record, our experience and 


many 


nized. 
ability are something no one can take 
In the building up of 


there is 


away from us. 
ourselves, our personalities, 
nothing which will improve our quality 


more than a little education in the 


liberal arts. 








A Good Company to Represent 
Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey OPERATING 
New York IN 


Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 


Low Cost Policies 
for Protection 


Retirement Income Endowments 
Par and Non Par 
Age 0 to 65 


A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED 


A General Agent’s Contract 
that rewards successful per- 
formance. Desirable territory 
available. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insure Company 
GALVESTON.TEXAS 
W. L. Moody, Jr. Shearn Moody W. J. Shaw 

President Vice-President Secretary 


A Continued Conservative 
Development Program 
In Each Department 


ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 


Operating in 26 States, Cuba, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico 


A Well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Contracts, 
including Juvenile Policies, Retirement Income Policies, 
Salary Savings, and all Types of Annuities, enable our 
Representatives to render the Insuring Public the Best in 
Life Insurance Service. 


Men of Character and Integrity, desiring a connection 
with the Ordinary Department, providing Liberal First 
Year and Renewal Commissions are invited to address 


inquiries to 


Earnest L. Roberts, Vice-President 
American National Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 














oy a 4 STAR HOTEL 


in New York 


& for BUSINESS... 1 block from 
Times Square, 3 blocks from 5th 
Ave. Underground passageway 
to all subways. 


* for DINING...3 fine restau- 
rants to choose from—coffee 
room, tavern grill, main dining 
room. 





& for RECREATION...69 fine 
1400large rooms...each with theatres within 6 blocks. 1 block 
bath {tub and shower} servidor fromBroadway...4short blocks 


and radio. to Madison Square Garden. 
Single from $2.50 


Double from $3.50 & for QUIET SLEEP... Our 32 


stories of fresh air and sunshine 
Special Rates for longer periods assure you quiet comfort at all 


Send for Booklet T hours. 


Breakfast from 30c Luncheonfrom65¢ 


Dinner from 85c 
QO JOHN T. WEST, Manager 


44TH TO 45TH STREETS AT 8TH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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The Commission Clause 


(Concluded from page 7) 


assured’s relation to such property 
was within the description of the 
poli: that he was actually and 


legally in possession and that it 

was intended by him that his in- 

surance should protect such own- 
ers (whose name may, or may not 

be known).” (The Fire Insurance 

Contract—Its History and Inter- 

pretation.) 

“The owners who were intended 
to be covered may ratify the in- 
surance and take the benefit of it, 
though ignorant of its existence 
at the time of the issuance of the 
policy. It has been held that they 
may ratify even after loss. If 
the insured collects the full 
amount of the policy, he will hold 
as trustee the portion of the pro- 
ceeds belonging to the others.” 
(Richards on Insurance.) 

“____ but in every case where 
the taking of insurance has been 
the gratuitous act of the bailee, 
the owner must show, if he would 
claim the benefits of the contract, 
that he ratified the transaction 
and adopted the contract within a 
reasonable length of time after 
knowledge of the same to him 
even though it be after the fire. 

~ x 

“So much for those principles, 
which, having been interpretated 
by the court, are now regarded as 
settled.” (The Fire Insurance 
Contract—Its History and Inter- 
pretation.) 

(3) The subject of “public policy” is 
always, to a large degree, a matter of 
opinion. The assured being obliged to 
pass on to his customer any money he 
collects incident to the loss of such cus- 
tomer’s goods, it may be argued with 
conviction that public policy is well 
served by this commission clause in that 
the true owner of the goods is spared 
the burden of bearing the loss indi- 
vidually. 

(4) It is not particularly difficult for 
an adjuster to ascertain the value of a 
customer’s property, because he can se- 
cure it from the customer himself, and 
this, at the same time, puts the customer 
on notice that insurance is being col- 
lected in his behalf. As a matter of 
fact, this is being done right now by the 
companies’ own adjusting bureaus, and 
we are informed that even when the 
wording we seek to omit (“provided the 
assured is legally liable therefor”) is 
not omitted the company adjusters often 
delay settlement to seek permission of 
the companies at interest to pay on a 
basis of “moral liability” (whatever 
that is), and that this consent usually 
is given in spite of the wording confin- 
ing the contract to strict legal liability. 

(5) It is not our purpose to allow the 
assured any option after the loss. If 
we omit the wording relative to legal 
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liability then the contract clearly cov- 
ers any “such property held in trust, or 
on commission, or sold but not deliv 
ered” and there can be no option. We 
understand that in a previous consid- 
eration of this subject, company coun- 
sel raised the objection that an assured 
might attempt to include a vast amount 
and assortment of property belonging 
to others, even including a visitor’s over 
coat. This, we believe, is adequately 
restricted by the use of the phrase “such 
property.” Thus, if the assured manu- 
factures electric motors, and someone 
left his overcoat in the plant overnight, 
the overcoat clearly would not be cov- 
ered. 

(6) As to the assured collecting un- 
der the commission clause and then fail- 
ing to forward such collection to the 
owners for the destruction of whose 
goods the assured received such pay- 
ments, the charge of embezzlement will 
be as effective as would be the charge 
of conversion if he were to appropriate 
to his own use the goods themselves. 

“Upon receiving payment of 
any insurance upon the property 
of another, the bailee, irrespective 
of whether he was actually liable 
to the owner, must account to such 
owner for the entire amount col- 
lected save only his proper charges 
or liens against the property.” 
(Symmers v. Carroll, 207 N. Y. 
632. 

“The money obtained from the 
insurance simply takes the place 
of the property itself and, as a 
matter of course, would belong to 
the owner.”” (Southern Cold Stor- 
age & Produce Co. v. Dechman, 
73 S.W. 545.) 

(7) It is no concern of the insurers 
if the insurance is not in _ sufficient 
amount to protect both the assured and 
his customers, the companies simply 
following the loss tabulation until the 
policies are exhausted and leaving to 
the assured and his customers the mat- 
ter of division. 

Riegel & Loman’s “Insurance Princi- 
ples and Practices” recommends the use 
of the old-time commission clause, with- 
out limiting it to legal liability, and sug- 
gests the following wording (notice they 
italics ours) : 


“ 


use “or” and not “and” 


“either owned, or held by them in 

trust, or on commission, or sold 

but not delivered or removed, or 

for which the assured may be li- 

able, and the property of others in 

storage or for repairs.” 

There is perhaps no better evidence 
that there is no fundamental objection 
to the view we take than the fact that 
the broad form is used freely in other 
jurisdictions, even within 60 miles of 


Page 15 


where this paper is written, and this in 
creases the complexity of the situation, 
as, for example, in the case of an as- 
sured having one plant in the United 
States and another in Canada where the 
Canadian Fire Underwriters’ Associa 
tion approves the use of “all being the 
property of the assured or held in trust 
or on consignment or sold but not re 
moved, or for which they are legally 
(italics ours). It is difficult to 
explain to this assured how the “broad” 
form can be vicious at one of his plants 
and good underwriting at the other. 


liable” 


Further inconsistencies arise in insur 
ing one risk with one company against 
the two hazards of fire and sprinkler 
leakage, where frequently we find one 
of these policies using the “broad” form 
and the other the “limited” form as a 
result of dealing with two departmental 
managers. It is an interesting experi 
ment to refer one of them to the other, 
and end up with that company’s sprin- 
kler leakage department accepting the 
business with the “broad” clause while 
the same company’s fire department de- 
clines it because the stamping office tells 
it to. 

Lastly, a telephone poll of agencies 
discloses that each office has its own pet 
way of legitimately circumventing the 
whole issue by any of a number of meth- 
ods, the chief one being to eliminate the 
clause altogether and provide that cov- 
erage by describing the assured as “the 
assured for himself or for the account of 
whom it may concern.” There you have 
a wide open phrase that takes in the 
whole world and his brother, in the loos- 
est sort of situations. It is hardly to be 
preferred to a careful wording of a 
broad commission clause coupled with a 
further clause governing the settlement 
and the payment of a loss. 

Now the precise point we wish to 
make is not that the uniform forms 
should be printed differently than at 
present, nor that they should be subject 
to alteration for every risk that comes 
along, but rather that where the as- 
sured’s integrity is above question, and 
where the values in trust are relatively 
small, and where no bailee’s inland ma- 
rine form is available, some discretion 
be allowed the insurer. After all, this 
is purely an underwriting matter. It 
does not interfere with the proper meas- 
urement of the hazards contemplated; 
it is not discriminatory any more than 
is the fact we require a co-insurance 
agreement on some risks and deny it on 
others according to reasonable under- 
writing rules and our own judgment; 
and thus it is seen to be simply a prob- 
lem for judgment, and as such should be 
decided by each individual company to 
whom each individual risk is offered. 
Our business is not yet entirely me- 
chanical. 
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Financial Section, A. L. C., 
Holds Meeting In Chicago 


Public Utility Bonds Come in for Thor- 
ough Discussion; Meeting of Open 
Forum Type; O. J. Lacy Presides 


Problems of current interest to the 
investment departments of life insur- 
ance companies were last 
week at a special meeting of the finan- 
cial section of the American Life Con- 
vention at the Palmer House which 
attracted representatives of about fifty 


discussed 


companies. 

From the meeting 
being principally of the open forum 
type, it was apparent that the life com- 
panies now are confronted with a broad 
factor of uncertainty with regard to 
virtually all types of investments, and 
that for this reason they are continuing 
to be burdened with increasing amounts 
of cash and investments of the quick 
type such as government 


discussions, the 


liquidity 
bonds. 

The session was in charge of O. J. 
Lacy, executive vice-president of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and chairman of the section. The 
principal speakers were F. J. Travers, 
financial secretary of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, who presented papers on 
the fundamentals of railroad bonds and 
one on public utility bonds; Harry 
Wade, assistant to the president of the 
United Mutual Life and chairman of 
the municipal committee of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention; H. L. Guy, trea- 
surer of the Mutual Life of Canada; 
and Russell T. Byers, vice-president of 
the American Central. 

Mr. Travers, in his first paper, pre- 
sented some significant figures to show 
the trend of investments of life insur- 
ance companies. Since 1921 he asserted 
that increases in the various classifica- 
tions have increased by the following 
amounts: 


Railroad securities ..... .$1,200,000,000 


Public Utilities ..... 1,600,000,000 
Industrial securities . 500,000,000 
Farm mortgages 200,000,000 
Municipals ....... 750,000,000 
City mortgages 3,500,000,000 

With reference to public utility 


bonds, he pointed out the need for 
watching to see that an operating com- 
pany is not “milked” by a holding com- 
pany in the form of dividends to the 
holding company or in the form of 
(Concluded on page 21) 
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FEBRUARY NEW LIFE INSURANCE GAINS 6.3 PER 
CENT—INCREASE OF 7.3 PER CENT FOR 1934 


New life insurance production last 
month was 6.3 per cent greater than 
for February of 1933. For the first 
two months of this year the cumulative 
total was 7.3 per cent above the amount 
for the corresponding period of last 
year, as reported last week by the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
The report summarized the new busi- 
ness records—exclusive of revivals, in- 
ereases and dividend additions—of 42 
companies having 85 per cent of the 
total life insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve companies. 

For February, the total new business 
of all classes written by the 42 com- 
panies was $648,073,000 against $609,- 
725,000 during February of 1933—an 
increase of 6.3 per cent. New ordinary 
insurance, amounting to $424,395,000 
against $424,483,000, was practically 
the same. Industrial insurance amount- 
ed to $196,816,000 against $168,400,000 
—an increase of 16.9 per cent. Group 
insurance was $26,862,000 against $16,- 
842,000—an increase of 59.5 per cent. 

For the first two months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$1,313,530,000 this year against $1,224,- 
156,000 last year—an increase of 7.3 
per cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $860,071,000 against $848,- 
056,000—an increase of 1.4 per cent. 
Industrial insurance amounted to $393,- 
924,000 against $336,712,000—an _in- 
crease of 17.0 per cent. Group insur- 





NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE 


ance amounted to $59,535,000 against 
$39,388,000—an increase of 51.2%. 

The new paid-for business written 
during each of the first two months of 
1932, 1933 and 1934, and percentage 
increases or decreases, are shown in the 
table below. 





Statement by Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania 


“| am glad to urge the cooperation 
of the people of Pennsylvania in the 
celebration of the week of March 19th 
to 24th as 
Week. 

"Independence of thought and action 
is a people. 
Financial independence means security 
—the security upon which independence 
of thought and action flourishes. 

"The homely virtue of thrift needs 
cultivation and encouragement. 

"| am sure that many thousands of 
citizens of Pennsylvania will reap a real 
personal benefit from National Finan- 
cial Independence Week." 


Financial Independence 


characteristic of our 











Sun Life Dividends 


Dividends to policyholders of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, effective as from April 1, 


1934, will be continued on the same 
scale paid during the past year. 








EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES 


AND DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—42 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


These companies have 85 per cent of the total business outstanding 
in all United States legal reserve companies) 








1933 1934 
Over Over 
Month 1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January $614,040,000 $423,573,000 $435,676,000 —31.0% 2.9% 
February 575,497,000 424,483,000 424,395,000 —26.2 —.02 
$1,1 89,537,000 ; $848,056,000 $860,071 000 28.7% 7 1.4% 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
January 217,552,000 $168,312,000 $197,108,000 —22.6% 17.1% 
February 220,568,000 168,400,000 196,816,000 —23.7 16.9 
$438,120,000 $336,712,000 $393,924,000 — 23.1% 17.0% 


GROUP INSURANCE 











January $111,919,000 22,546,000 $32,673,000 ~79.9% 44.9% 
February 35,122,000 16,842,000 26,862,000 52.0 59.5 
$147,041,000 $39,388,000 $59,535,000 —73.2% 51.2% 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
January $943,511,000 $614,431,000 $665,457,000 34.9% 8.3% 
February $31,187,000 609,725,000 648,073,000 —26.6 6.3 
$1,774,698,000  $1,224,156,000  $1,313,530,000 —31.0% 7.3% 
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EVENTS * LIFE * COMMENT 
— 
_ new single premium annuity income. paratively small, has enjoyed = an 
Annuity Sales for 1933 . ge | ear ee 
d The new annual premium annuity in- uninterrupted march upward, as fol 
Point Way to Prosperity come, on the other hand, though com- lows: 
-_ Annual Premium Annuity Income New and Renewal 
‘ 1930 1931 1932 1933 
At Any Rate Prosperity Is In Store for oo Renewal $6,151,000 $9.978.000 $13,118,000 $14,691,000 
Those Who Buy Annuities. Sale of enewal ---.-. 16°373,000 22" 633,000 28'292'000 37°524 000 
eae 4 Single Pre u Ann Income 
Annuities Shows Decided Increase 1930 oe! Geen eee 1933 
Te $59,937,000 $122,305,000 $S2,084,000 $159,524,000 
HaRTFORD, CONN.—Certainly one of Proportions of Total New Annuity Premium Incom: 
the amazing effects of the depression , ; heey ae ny oy 
; . - . Annual ..... 1.3 ? 3.89 S 
was the increased popularity of annul- Single Premium 90.7 92.5 86.2 91.6 


ties as a form of investment and sav- 
ngs. When the sales curves of most 
products were going down life insur- 
ance companies could derive some pleas- 
ure, however vicarious, from the con- 
templation of their skyrocketing annu- 
ty curves. 

Although the fact that 
have experienced this increase is gen- 
erally known both by the public and 
by those in the insurance business, the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
f Hartford, Conn., has sought to sup- 
port a generality with some specific 
data gathered from the 28 life insur- 
ance companies which have sold the 
argest part of this business during the 
years 1930-1933, inclusive. 

The actual amounts of new annuity 
premiums collected by these companies 


annuities 


vere: 
PPT CECT TET eT $67,220,000 
SPV 133,878,000 
TT TT Tree 97,109,000 
Disc ncwenewea 177,385,000 


The total premium income from an- 


nuities, including renewal premiums, 
was: 
Math wees ein $83,593,000 
ee ere 156,511,000 
OCCT es 125,401,000 
_, Pe Pee eT 214,909,000 


The 1933 annuity premium income 
thus represents a gain of 158 per cent 
wer 1930. 

As might be expected, this absolute 
ncrease brought about a relative in- 
‘rease in the proportion of annuity 
premium income to the total premium 
neome (exclusive of group and indus- 
trial insurance premiums) for these 
‘ompanies. This was partly because 
premiums from ordinary life insurance 
were falling off. 


Annuity Premiums as a Percentage of 
Total Premiums 


1930 1931 1932 1933 
1.2% 7.3% 6.3% 10.9% 
You will note that the year 1932 


represents the only interruption to an 
ever-increasing amount of total annu- 
‘ty premium income. This was en- 
tirely due to a 33 per cent decrease in 
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Agents Optimistic About 
Results for First Quarter 

The first fortnight of March has wit- 
nessed such a decided upturn in busi- 
that Philadelphia life underwrit- 
ers are of the opinion that the depres- 
sion is definitely over. 


ness 


February, most of the agents said, 
was “not such a good month but 
March, well that’s something else 


again.” 

The encouraging part of this swing 
for the better and which makes agents 
so optimistic, is the increasing number 
of lives insured. The average policy 
being written is for a nominal sum, 
but the number of policies now being 
sold is considerably larger. 

Many agents believe that they are 
now beginning to feel the effects of 
the NRA. Last summer and fall, when 
various industries and businesses were 
taking on added help, agents made a 
concerted drive but found in most cases 
that the men being re-employed were 
mainly with clearing up 
grocer, landlord, 
Those interviewed were interested in 
life insurance but “later on.” That 
“later on” appears to be starting now. 


concerned 


debts owed the ete. 


WANTED: 
MANAGERIAL MATERIAL 


BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Buffalo N.Y. 

Men who would make good local 
and district managers in various 
territories in New York and Ohio 
are wanted by this 62 year old 
company fo start asagents. Write 
in confidence with details of ex- 
perience to E. Parker Waggoner, 
Supt. of Agents, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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New York Life Investments 

In Canada at End of Year 

of the New York Life 
Insurance Company in Canda as car- 
ried in the company’s assets on Dec. 
31, 1933, totalled $61,515,220.45. These 
include bonds of the Do- 
minion of Canada totalling $21,850,- 
528.42, Provincial bonds valued at 
$6,744,706.24, county and municipal 
bonds totalling $6,846,405.89, and pub- 
lic utility bonds aggregating $4,515,- 
548.14. Mortgage loans were listed at 
$9,759,224.21 and real estate owned 
was valued at $763,101.48. Policy 
loans and premium notes accounted 
for $10,527,018.96. Cash in Canadian 
banks aggregated $508,687.11. 


Investments 


investments 


Western and Southern Buys 
Land Adjacent Home Office 

The Western and Southern Life In- 
surance Company has acquired the 
three-story brick building just north 
of its home office building on Broad- 
way. The company had been endeav- 
oring to get control of this property 
for several years. 
Elected Board Member 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, at its regular monthly meet- 
ing of the board of directors elected 
George Gund, of Cleveland, Ohio, as a 
director. For many years Mr. Gund 
was prominent in food industries and 
developed Kaffee Hag. He later merged 
that company with the Kellogg Com- 
pany of Battle Creek, Michigan, in 
which he is largely interested. 


Columbian National's Veteran 
Celebrates Anniversary 

On March 15, 1905, Alfred C. Newell 
of Atlanta, wrote his first application 
as a Columbian National general agent 
on the life of Frank Hawkins, now 
chairman emeritus of the board of di- 
rectors of the Citizens and Southern 


National Bank of Atlanta, a director 
of the Columbian National Life and an 
outstanding Southern financier. 
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We Can Help You Increase Your Income ner 


YOU cannot afford to turn down our agency 
proposition. 
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Gentlemen: Am interested in an agency con- 
Cut Out Coupon nection in the State of................ 
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Provident Mutual 
Tests Radio Utility 


Last week the Provident Mutual Life 
inaugurated the first of a series of four 
radio broadcasts in four cities to test 
the value of radio advertising. The 
radio programs, which are dramatiza- 
tions of stories based on claims paid by 
the company without divulging any 


confidential information or names, were 
broadcast in Chicago, Richmond, Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia. 

The company will broadcast one fif- 
teen-minute program week for 
four weeks in the four cities. The pro- 
grams are solely a test of the value of 
radio advertising and, upon the reaction 
by the public and the results obtained, 
the company will decide whether it will 
be worthwhile to expand its present ad- 


each 


vertising campaign, which now uses 
daily newspapers and magazines, to 


also include radio broadcasting. 


Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, president of the 
Manhattan Life, announces that at the 
close of 1933, in addition to the full 
legal reserve required by law amount- 
ing to $17,584,948 which is sufficient to 
mature every obligation of the company 
as it falls due, the Manhattan Life held 
as additional security for its policy- 
holders surplus funds of $964,726.47. 

In conformity with the company’s 
investment program assets were in- 
vested in basic securities of the type 
approved by the insurance departments 
of the various states in which they 
perate. 

During the year the company had 
capital losses of $44,321; these were 
absorbed in current earnings. After 
setting up special reserves the surplus 
funds increased $19,288.49. 


No Strangers If You 
Know Your Way Around 

Cold canvass takes on an entirely 
hew meaning after you have read 
“There Are No Strangers,” written by 
Eric J. Wilson, and published by the 
Rough Notes Company, Indianapolis. 
Mr. Wilson started in “cold” in New 
York City a few years ago, an immi- 
grant from Down Under. He was not 
long in finding new friends in his new 
environment. His record with the 
Engelsmann Agency, Penn Mutual 
Life, is impressive. By all means, read 
“There Are No Strangers.” 


, 
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Athletes in Insurance 


The ordinary, common garden variety 


of mortals, might well be pardoned if 


they mildly resent the fanfare with 
which halfbacks and other All-Amer- 
icans are ushered into the life insur- 


ance business, but the fact remains that 
in the majority of cases the manager is 
not so dumb. The same spirit which 
carried the boys to the front on the 
gridiron, or track, works here, 
Oliphant, of West Point, was an athle- 
tic land-mark for years. After joining 
the Metropolitan Life, in the group de- 
partment, he continued to carry the 
ball with marked other 
words, these men are not capitalizing 
on reputation, but character. 


too. 


success. In 


A Hard Job Well Done 


Members of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference everywhere will agree 
that Henry H. Putmann, as president, 
is giving them their money’s worth with 
the Bulletin. We suspect that editors 
of insurance journals might be found a 
little startled by the completeness of 
his mimeographed publication. It seems 
to cover everything. 


Pacific Mutual Life 
Plans Group Meetings 


In lieu of a general convention this 
vear the Pacific Mutual Life has 
planned individual agency visits by 
home office contingents. The agencies 
east of the Pacific Coast have been di- 
vided into three groups. 

Group one will be visited by Vice- 
president and Treasurer Howard S. 
Dudley, Junior Vice-president and As- 
sistant Superintendent of Agencies 
F. R. Woodbury, Junior Vice-president 
and Superintendent Policy Department 
Laurence W. Morgan, with Rex N. Raf- 
ferty, eastern agency supervisor. 

Group two will be visited by Vice- 
president and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent D. E. C. Moore, Vice-president and 
Superintendent of Agencies D. C. Mac- 
Ewen, Vice-president in the investment 
department Wesley C. Green, and 
Junior Vice-president Cary Groton of 
the accident department. 

Group three will be visited by Vice- 
president and Associate Superintend- 
ent of Agencies C. I. D. Moore, Vice- 
president and General Counsel Asa V. 
Call, and Walter R. Hoefflin. 

All visits will be completed by May 
1 except the Pacific Coast agencies 
which will be covered later by a fourth 
group of home office representatives. 


AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


HE March issue of Fortune con 
tains a life insurance advertise 
ment of outstanding excellence. The 


signature to the ad, however, is not 
that of a life insurance company. It 
was paid for by the Farmers Deposit 
National Bank, of Pittsburgh. This 
institution observed its 100th anni- 
versary two years ago and has a splen- 
did reputation that is recognized 
throughout the nation. Its endorse- 
ment of life insurance as displayed in 
this magazine will mean more and 
easier sales for every man carrying a 


rate book. 


T is impossible to reproduce the Farm- 
| ers’ ad unless one of those magnifi- 
cent pages such as feature the medium 
used available, but I think it 
might be interesting to pass on a gen- 
eral idea of the display for the benefit 
of those who did not see the page. A 
drawing of a typical family scene is 
reproduced in half-tone, with a replica 
of a life insurance policy dominating 
the page. “There is a Policy for Every 
Need” is boldly prominent. 

« * * 
HEN follows the text of the main 
body of the advertisement which 
amounts almost to a “prepared sales 
talk.” It reads: “An Industry that 
Specializes in Protection—A Century 
ago, when this bank was founded, the 
average man looked to the slow accu- 


were 


| mulation of a personal estate to protect 


greater estate. 


Today he can, with a 
pen, instantly create a 
One that replaces his 


his family 
stroke of a 


| earning power in case of sickness or in- 


| life . 


jury; that protects dependents; that 
makes possible a retirement income; 
that assures children’s education; that 
can provide the widest variety of finan- 
cial safeguards in personal or business 
.. Insurance wrought this miracle 
—and proved its soundness and able 
management by paying out, in 1933, a 
daily average of almost $8,500,000. 
* 


HE advertising firm of Ketchum, 

MacLeod & Grove, of Pittsburgh 
prepared the copy the bank and 
their efforts congratulations 
from the insurance fraternity. Many 
banks and trust companies all over the 
country have rendered similar disin- 
terested seervice to their clients and to 
the institution of life insurance. Nota- 
ble among these has been the Fidelity 
Union Bank and Trust Company, of 
Newark, N. J., whose activities in this 
direction are well known. 


for 


deserve 
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"Accidental Deaths" Are Financial Section, Developments In 


Becoming More Difficult 


indiana Court Decision Ruling Against 

Double Indemnity for Injuries Sus- 

tained in Shave a Sound Precedent 

A pimple on the face, severed by a 
arber in shaving, resulting in death, 
; not an accident, according to the 
Indiana supreme court which has 
handed down a decision in the case of 
the Lincoln National Life vs. Jensen. 
The case was tried first in the Indian- 
apolis circuit court. 

The official decision said: The ap- 
yellant insured the appellee’s decedent 
upon a double indemnity policy of $10,- 
000, by which appellant was to pay 
appellee double the amount if the in- 
sured died by reason of “bodily injury 
effected directly through external, vio- 
lent and accidental means exclusively 
and independently of all other causes.” 
The appellant paid appellee the $10,000 
and this action was to cover the double 
indemnity section. 

“The evidence showed that insured 
while being shaved, had a pimple cut 
if and that it was infected with strep- 
tococci, which spread, causing his death. 
The appellant objected to evidence in- 
troduced by appellee and to the exclu- 
sion of the proof of death filed by 
appellee. The fact that the evidence to 
support parts of hypothetical questions 
might be weak did not make the ques- 
tion and answer inadmissible, especially 
where the court instructed the jury that 
t was not bound by such opinions, set- 
ting out ‘an instruction to this effect 
would usually make harmless any error 
occurring by permitting an answer to a 
hypothetical question where some of 
the facts assumed were not sustained 
by proof.” The exclusion of the proof 
f death as an exhibit was not harmful 
error where all the persons who con- 
tributed to the proof were witnesses 
at the trial, and the physician who 
stated that influenza was a contributing 
cause, admitted on cross examination 
that he had so stated in the proof of 
death. The evidence is sufficient to sup- 
port the verdict, as in considering its 
sufficiency the court of appeal considers 
only the evidence favorable to appellee.” 


Company Increase 

_ Gains of 83 per cent in new paid-for 
ousiness for the first two months of 
this year compared with the same 
months last year are reported by the 
Lamar Life Insurance Company. 


T 
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A.L.C., In Chicago 
(Concluded from page 16) 


“up-stream” loans. O. J. Lacy, asserted 
that the Wisconsin commission had 
recently ruled that an operating com- 
pany could not pay dividends to the 
holding company unless they were 
earned twice over. He recommended 
that the section members urge similar 
rules in the other states. 

Mr. Wade made a very important 
suggestion to the effect that the Ameri- 
ean Life Convention act as a clearing 
house to bring together all holders of 
bonds of a municipality which defaults 
so that the companies could work to- 
gether more economically. It was 
pointed out that a company executive 
on the ground is more familiar with 
the details of the city’s default, and is 
in closer touch with developments, and 
being known locally can wield more 
influence on protective committees than 
company representatives at distant 
points. 

It was further suggested that a sec- 
tion member in each state be designated 
to act for all other members in muni- 
cipal defaults. 

Mr. Guy said that the Dominion 
Mortgage and Investments Association 
operates in Canada in about the way 
Mr. Wade suggested and he felt that 
the idea was worth trying out. No 
formal action was taken however. 

The discussions emphasized that the 
companies now are pursuing a policy 
of watchful waiting and are making 
little or no investments outside of 
government bonds. 

Mr. Lacy led the discussion on muni- 
cipal bonds and touched on the best 
means for a company to protect its 
holding when the bonds default on in- 
terest. He warned against refunding 
plans which are not scientific and aimed 
merely to ward off a pending maturity 
without regard to future maturities. 
He said the bondholders should be rep- 
resented on every reorganization com- 
mittee instead of leaving the matter 
in the hands of the dealers. 


Home Life Employees 
Form Study Group 

A class consisting of forty employees 
of the executive offices of the Home Life 
Insurance Company of America, Phila- 
delphia, was formed last November for 
the purpose of studying the course pre- 
scribed by the Life Office Management 
Association, of which the Home Life 
is a member, and which will hold its 


Continental Suit 

St. Louis, March 20.—The Continen- 
tal Life today closed defense against 
the dissolution suit brought by Super- 
intendent of Insurance O’Malley. Let- 
ters and telegrams sent by Mr. O’Mal- 
ley, after filing suit, in which he told 
insurance commissioners of other states 
his principal object was to take con- 
trol away from President Ed Mays, 
for alleged mismanagement, were the 
final exhibits. Rebuttal wit- 
nesses for the Department will include 
O’Malley and Chas. G. Revelle, former 
vice-president and general counsel of 
company. 


defense 


Prudential Executives 
Address Wofford Men 

Financial Independence Week was 
inaugurated at the Prudential Ordi- 
nary Agency, 90 John Street, New 


York City, by a broadcast by home 
office officials over the conference tele- 
phone service with loud speaker, re- 
cently installed by Harris L. Wofford, 
manager. The entire staff assembled 
to listen to five-minute talks by Vice- 
president George W. Munsick, Assist- 
ant Secretary George H. Chace and 
Assistant Secretary A. E. N. Gray. 
Considerable interest was shown in the 
talk by Mr. Gray, who gave his 
formula for allowing a prospect to de- 
termine how much insurance premiums 
he should pay. 


Home Office Employee Specializes 
In Artistic Photographic Work 


The illustration of the doorway of 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
which appeared on the cover of our 
issue of March 8, was taken from a 
photograph made by Miss Augusta 
Strumpen of the treasurer’s depart- 
ment in the home office of the Phila- 
delphia Life. 

Miss Strumpen recently won a num- 
ber of prizes in photographic contests. 
Two of her photographs were accepted 
by the magazine American Photogra- 
phy for use on their front covers, and 
the artistic work of this talented young 
lady has been displayed in various 
studios in Philadelphia. 








annual examinations, beginning May 
7, 1934. 

Sessions of the Home Life class are 
held from 4:30 to 5:30 P. M. every 
Tuesday and Friday, under the direc- 


tion of Professor Clyde M. Kahler. 























THE PILOT REINSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1933 


ASSETS 
| ment Bond $745,658.27 
| State and Municipal Bond 324,837.76 
| | road Bonds 551,636.75 
| PPublic Ltilitv Bond 388,156.92 
| Miscellaneous Bonds ns : $57,493.47 
Railroad Stock 219,407.50 
| , 
Utility Stocks , 220,490.00 
Bank & Insurance Companies Stocks 143,027.25 
| M ellaneous Stock 533,307.50 
TOTAL (N. Y. In Dept. Values) $3,584,015.42 
Cash in Bank 232,288.87 
Other Assets 4,032.12 
Int 1 read 31,718.09 
$3,902,054.50 
LIABILITIES 
I erve to cover unexpired reinsurances $893,868.08 
Reserve for Losses 267,812.00 
Reserve for Taxes and other Liabilities 175,000.00 
| Special Reserve 50,000.00 
*Contingency Reserve $99,092.54 
| Capital fully paid 1,200,000.00 
| Surplus ; 816,281.88 
| 
ands emepen 
| $3,902,054.50 
‘Contingency Reserve representing difference between 
value carried in assets and actual December 31, 1933 


market quotations on all Bonds and Stocks owned 


OFFICE: 70 Pine Street. New York 
CARL SCHREINER, President 
| A. F. SADLER G. ASCHERMANN 


Vice-President and Secretary Vice-President and Treasurer 











Reinsurance of Fire, Marine and Allied Lines 

















@ as permanently as lays the surveyor with theodolite and 
tripod, his plans, farsighted, with delicate precision, 


@ girard agents lay life insurance plans for their clients, 
fortified with timely and adequate tools of the insurance 
profession. 


@ general agency opportunities available in good territories 
for the qualified underwriter. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


opposite independence hall 


philadelphia, pa. 
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SPECTATOR 


DOLLAR LIBRARY 
—— offers — 
AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


Here’s the biggest little book ever published on 
Fire Insurance. Its pages are just crammed 
with information. We believe it’s the most com- 
prehensive and concise treatment ever given the 
subject. Ideal for the man coming up for a license, 
for the large buyer of insurance, and for the 
old timers as well. An ideal inexpensive present. 
Pocket size, well printed, attractively bound— 
AND ONLY $1. No approval orders. Fill in 
and mail the coupon today. Quantity prices on 
request. 


The Spectator Co., 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Here's my dollar. Send me a copy of “AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE” by Hale. 
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Analysis of Death Claims 
Made by the New York Life 


Claims Made Payable During First Year, 
Large Lines, Accidental Deaths, and 
Other Features Included in Survey 


During } the New York Life In- 
surance Company paid 16,182 death 
caims amounting to $70,190,268.72 to 
widows, children and other beneficiar- 
es, The total amount so paid since 
the company started business in 1845 
was over $1,320,000,000.00. 

Heart d was the principal 
cause of death, accounting for about 
19 per cent of the 1933 total. Next 
in importance were cancer and tumor, 
with 12 per cent; accidents, 9 per cent; 
influenza and pneumonia, 9 per cent; 
apoplexy, 7 per cent; and consumption, 


isease 


5 per cent. 

Death claims of $1,416,947.52 
paid on the lives of 431 policyholders 
who died within one year after taking 
out their insurance, and $1,535,824.37 
was paid on the lives of 413 who died 
during their second insurance year. 
Seventeen policyholders died within 
one month after taking out their in- 
surance and 203 died within the first 
six months. 


were 


37 Claims for Large Amounts 


Of the total number of policyholders 
who died during 1933, it was stated 
that 37 carried insurance of $100,000 
or more. The aggregate amount of 
their insurance in the New York Life 
was $6,346,034. The same men also 
carried insurance of $5,402,355 in 
other companies, making the total in- 
surance these 37 individuals $11,- 
748,389. Included in this group are 
men prominent in almost every line of 
professional and business life. 


on 


$2,687,309.20 Paid on Accidental Deaths 

There were 720 accident claims paid 
n connection with 977 policies which 
contained double indemnity provisions. 

By far the chief cause of such deaths 
arose from automobile accidents, which 


accounted for 46 per cent of all ac- 
cidental deaths. Of the total number 
killed by automobiles, about 12 per 


cent were pedestrians. Among other 
causes of accidental deaths upon which 
double indemnity was paid were 63 
deaths from drowning and diving, 51 
‘rom murders, 51 from falls, 38 from 


‘urns and explosions, 30 from gun- 
_ wounds, 19 from railroad acci- 
dents, 11 from hunting accidents, 11 


‘rom electric shock and lightning, 2 
‘rom airplane accidents, 1 from tor- 
nado and 1 from athletics. 


1934 


March 22 


Veteran Insurance 
Man Wins Honors 


A. G. Janszen, a veteran 
man with 18 years service with the San 


insurance 


Antonio agency of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company, is a 
member of every club in the 
He is a member of the “Two-App-A- 
Week Club,” which means that he has 
two or more week 
since Jan. 1; he has 
of the App-A-Week club for years. 


agency. 


gotten apps every 


been a member 


Double Group Coverage 
Program is Arranged 

A major insurance transaction in re- 
cent months is the contract made by 
the Riegel Paper Corp., with main of- 
fices in New York City, with the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company for 
a double coverage group insurance pro- 
gram providing benefits for 1000 em- 
involving approximately 


ployees and 


$1,250,000 of life insurance and $8,000 
of weekly sickness and accident. 





Outstanding Stability 


* Size, location, age —all are interesting factors as 
applied to a life insurance company but none of 
these compare in importance to Surplus above 


Liabilities. 


This item in a company’s financial statement is the true measur- 
ing rod which determines the strength and stability of the 


institution. 


With Admitted Assets of $16,616,706.65, the Guarantee Mutual 
Life of Omaha is one of the few companies having Surplus 
above Liabilities equal to 20% of its Legal Reserve. 


There may be larger and older companies in the United States 
but it will be difficult to find one financially stronger or more 
safe than this sound and well managed purely mutual lega! 


reserve company 


A copy of our booklet, 


An Analysis of Our 32nd Annual State- 


ment”, will be mailed to anyone interested in a complete 
review of our financial condition 


Write for details of the excellent Agency op- 
portunities available in Twenty-seven states. 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED 190! 


*TOTAL SURPLUS. . 





COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


$2,568,388.63 


(For the protection of Policyholders) 
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Codes, Cut Rates 
And Chiseling Carriers 


President of National Association Sur- 
veys Proximate Problems at Agents’ 
Meeting Now in Session 


The agents’ code, adoption of the 30 
day rule in 
urance of risks influenced by new gov- 


contact 


settlements, local in- 


loss 
ernmental institutions, closer 
with company viewpoint and the prob- 
lem of unauthorized carriers, all were 
cited by Allan I. Wolff, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, in his semi-annual report made 
to the mid-year meeting of that body 

Ky., yesterday. Giving 
that the suggested 
as filed at Washington promises sub- 
stantial relief from the suffered 
by agents for a long time, Mr. Wolff 
made it clear that “there was 
lutely no intent on the part of the Na- 
encourage the 
any of 


in Louisville, 
his opinion code 
evils 


abso- 


Association to 
Federal Government to 
the State supervisors’ powers.” 

He admitted opposition to the code 
was keen, but said there was reason to 
believe a hearing held at 
Washington before “our code is thrown 


tional 
usurp 


would be 


out of the window or into the waste 
basket.” He cautioned his auditors 
that “We must not let our eagerness 


for securing approval of a producers’ 
code outrun our judgment and we must 
the fact that the Administration 
may decide insurance is not recon- 
cilable with the objects and purposes 
of the NRA.” 

Discussing the difficulty of securing 
concerted the part of both 
companies and agents on a plan to cure 
evils, the association president made 
the point that “for every agent who 
writes business at a cut rate there is 
a company which accepts it; for every 
producer who writes a fictitious fleet 
there is a company which takes it; for 


face 


action on 


every agent who accepts an excess com- 
mission there is a company which 
pays it.” 

The 
‘ 


tions 


Government institu- 
which must insurance to 
cover their enterprise, such as Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, etc., were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Wolff, who instanced the 
efforts of the Nationa] Association to 
that local agents got their share 
of the business emanating from these 
The H.O.L.C. has already 


many new 


have 


see 


sources, 


specified that the homes on which it 
makes loans are to be insured locally, 


and representations are being made to 


other like bodies to get them to take 
similar action. 
Unauthorized carriers, which chisel 


insurance, were scored 


usurpers “reaping 


into domestic 


by the speaker as 





ALLAN |. WOLFF 


premiums where they do not sow taxes,’ 


and the Federal Government is incon- 
sistent, he said, in upholding the sol- 
vency of banks while allowing such 
institutions to carry their bonds in 
London Lloyds. Recommended legisla- 
tion to meet the problem is now being 
studied by association leaders. 


Progress Made in Battle 
Against ''Free Insurance" 

That made 
in the suppression of the “free insur- 
ance” evil is indicated by the fact that 
$304,470 has been collected by fire com- 
panies through the medium of the Cen- 
tral Bureau since its organization in 
New. York in 1926. Fire entries num- 
bered 9449 in October of 1933 and were 
a decrease of 1592 from the October, 
1932, figures. Earned but unpaid fire 
premiums were $35,081 last October, 
among offices reporting to the Bureau. 

The question of “free insurance” has 
plagued the fire business with increas- 
ing ills, particularly during the past 
emergency years, and the findings of 
the Bureau on the subject, as reported 
by Manager Charles Stulz to the New 
York Insurance Department, are hailed 
by some company officials as the be- 
ginning of a partial cure. None of 
them expect a permanent cure but the 
hope that such a panacea may be found 
remains a beckoning Utopia. 


some progress is being 


Daring Leadership Evident 
Among Nation's Agents 


Mid-Year Convention Expected ts 
Strike New Attendance Record « 
Business Issues Snare Interest 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 20—The Ken. 
tucky Derby will be in the nature of ay 
anti-climax to Louisville if many mor 
members of the National Associatiop 
of Insurance Agents push their wa 
through the crowded corridors of the 
Brown Hotel to register for their mi¢- 
year convention being held here this 
week. 

A check-up early Tuesday morning 
revealed the presence of 350 member: 
and kibitzers and by the use of experi- 
ence and projection factors your corre- 
spondent estimates the ultimate atten. 
dance at close to 600—a new high fo 
the mid-year meeting. It demonstrates 
clearly that the leaders of the Associa- 
tion, and the issues which they hav 
raised, have fired the imagination an¢ 
gripped the interest of the productio 
forces in all sections of the country. 

Reports of the death of the Code oi 
Fair Practices have been greatly ex 
aggerated. The skepticism of Willian 
Street is not even slightly reflected i 
the spirit that pervades the group her 
assembled. Enthusiasm for the Cod 
spreads up from, rather than down t 
the rank and file. One senses this in 
mediately as a result of casual conver 
sations with some of the member 
present. 

More than any other issue which ha: 
ever been incorporated in the Nation: 
Association’s program, the Code, wit 
the possible exception of ownership 
expirations, has a universal appeal. | 
wins an immediate response from t! 
large agent and the small agent, th 
Northerner, the Southerner, the Ea‘ 
erner and the Westerner. 

The leaders of the Association 2 
conscious of their own daring in pr 
cipitating the Code situation, reali? 
that it has gathered tremendous ™ 
mentum, and are not backing do¥ 
from their position. They will not co 
cede that there is any authority to ™ 
reports that the Recovery Administr 
tion is less than lukewarm to @ 
producer’s Code as filed. They h@' 
been to Washington, too, have receiv 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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National Agents’ Convention 
Discusses Proposed Code 





Walter Bennett Says Approval or 
Rejection Lies With Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration at Washington 


Frankly admitting that the Code of 
Fair Competition submitted at Wash- 
ngton by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents may not be approved 
as filed, Walter H. Bennett, secretary 
f the association, told the convention 
at Louisville this week that “It remains 
for the Administration to determine as 
a matter of policy whether or not the 
production subdivision of the insurance 
industry is to come under the act, and I 
make no prediction as to its final de- 
termination of that question.” He did, 
however, point out that the legal de- 
partment, acting for the NRA, has 
concluded that if insurance be not com- 
merce, it affects commerce, and the 
emergency laws are applicable to it. 

More than a hint that, regardless of 
sacred precedent to the contrary, mod- 
ern insurance actually is interstate 
commerce was given by Mr. Bennett, 
who said that the conditions which 
caused the courts to decide to the con- 
trary some 65 years ago have under- 
gone complete change and insurance 
perations are in fact country- 
wide and a policy can be written in 
New York, yet cover properties all the 
way from Maine to California. The 
purely academic question of whether 
the opinion that insurance is not com- 
merce would prohibit the application 
f NRA to it, was left by the speaker 


now 


to the Administration at Washington 
for decision. 
“The insurance department of one 


State cannot govern operations in other 


States and so is impotent to curb the 


practices of companies and agents in 
unregulated States,” said Mr. Bennett, 
in pleading for a better understanding 
of the aims and purposes of the Na- 
tional Association in sponsoring the 
Fair Competition Code. 


N. Y. Ex-Fieldmen's 
Society Elects 


The annual meeting of New 
York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society held 
last week in New York City, and the 
following officers were elected: F. W. 
Kentner, local manager, Travelers Fire, 
chairman; F. C. Sturtevant, independ- 
ent adjuster, Easton, Pa., vice-chair- 
man; William Gildersleeve, metropoli- 
manager, Fireman’s Fund, 


the 
was 


tan secre- 


tary. 


Ralph Reed Wolfe Joins 
Liverpool Group Office 

Ralph Reed Wolfe has resigned as 
field editor of The Spectator to become 
assistant publicity director of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company. The resignation became ef- 
fective March 15 and Mr. Wolfe’s new 
office will be at the headquarters of the 
Liverpool & London group in New 
York. He was a member of The Spec- 
tator staff for nearly six years and for 
many years prior to that was on the 
editorial staff of the Hartford Courant. 
He has had extensive experience both in 
publicity and public relations work. 


Fire Insurance Aggregates in 1933 


The following tabulation shows the aggregate premiums and losses of stock 


mpanies 


in various lines of fire insurance for 
the years 1932 and 1931, are also given for comparative purposes. 


Similar data, covering 
These figures 


1933. 


were compiled especially for the Spectator Fire Index, the 1934 edition of which 


will soon be published. 


LASS 
Premiums Losse 
Writter Paid Rat 
¢ $ 
459 796,934 209.626,408| 45.6/508 
ur 25.827.476| 13,197,695! 51.1) 25, 
Ps > 


25,423,424) 45.4) 64 


13,148,372} 50.0) 28 
16,955,747) 55.2) 32 
1,472,484) 62.6) 2 
575,114) 36.8) 1 
),046) 16.9 > 





wand Aggr tes 607 ,O82,760'282,191, 857 





, 483,557 
, 912,230 
.570,698 
2,750,964 


46 5 667, 


142,243 
801,356 
185,639 





582,730 


709 ,572/392 323.359) 58.7'778,293 ,505 437,957,547) 56 


Pre-Convention Comments 
On Louisville Meeting 


By a Staff Correspondent 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 20—Paul L. 
Haid, president of the Insurance Execu 
tives’ Association, is on hand for the 
National Agents’ here this 
week. He is not expected to steal the 
show as he did in Chicago. Mr. Haid 
is well liked by the agents, all of whom 
have high regard for his great ability 
and exceptional knowledge of the busi 


sessions 


ness. 

Issues and men are usually distinct 
zee h. U. Be 
lambasted 

but its 


in the insurance business. 
for example, is frequently 
by the agents’ association 
manager, John R. Dumont, 
among those present, can boast of as 
many close friends in the agency ranks 
as any man in the business. 

One new and welcome atendant is 
A. H. Witthohn, for years an officer of 
the Globe & Rutgers, and rightly re 
garded as one of the outstanding under- 
writing executives of the country. Mr. 
Witthohn is now with Chubb & Son, 
and his duties will take him more fre 
quently to conventions. He 
enjoys it. 

Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Bonding, is present. It 
wouldn’t be a convention without him. 


who IS 


says he 


It was in Louisville, about a dozen 
years ago, that Mr. Welton, then a 
brother executive of Franklin D. 


Roosevelt at the Fidelity & Deposit, 
was called upon to pinch hit for Mr. 
Roosevelt as a convention speaker, the 
latter having been stricken with the 
paralysis from which he made such a 
gallant recovery in the ensuing years. 

The get-together dinner this year 
was something more than usual since 
it celebrated, as well, the one<hun- 
dredth anniversary of the famous 
Louisville Board of Fire Underwriters, 


an event most adequately commem- 
orated by the National Association’s 
prize after-dinner speaker, former 


President Charles L. 
yes, it is now “Col. Charles L. Gandy 
and Col. Allan I. Wolff, suh.”” The com- 


missions, duly signed by Governor Laf- 


Gandy, and, Oh, 


foon, were conferred at the dinner. 
The times being what they are, one 
hears many expressions of the good 
fortune of the Association in having 
E. J. Cole of Fall presiding 
over the executive His 
conservatism, discern 


River, 
committee. 
and 
ballast 

cannot do at 


patience 
contribute to the 
which Association 
this “We 
even keel,” he says, 


ment without 
the 
are 


moment. keeping an 


characteristically. 











——— 

















EVENTS * FIRE * COMMENT 
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N. ¥, Fire Insurance last five years. Among the most im- How To Get A 

° portant actions during the five years . J 

Exchange Meeting which were listed by Mr. Hess was the Fire Drill Tower 
At the annual meeting of the New abrogation in 1930 of the unanimous The National Board of Fire Under. 
York Fire Insurance Exchange held consent rule and the substitution for it writers calls attention to the fact that 
ast week the officers were reelected to of the 80 per cent vote; the setting up the extensive use of fire drill towers 
erve for another year as follows: in 1932 of a new rates, rules and forms by fire departments in various Cities 


Perrin of W. L. 
Perrin & vice-president, 
W. Russell, Aetna In 
urance Company, and secretary-treas 
Harold M. Hess. 


The following members were 


Presider Sydney T. 


Son > 


Joseph 


vice-president, 


irer, 
elected 
indicated, all of 
them to serve until March 10, 1937: 

Class 2, A. R. 
Commercial Union Assur- 
ance; Clarence McDaniel of 
McDaniel, Cloud & Maeser, and 
Witthorn, Federal. 

Arbitration Committee—Class 1, H. 
H. Clutia, Northern of New York; 
2, R. R. Martin, Atlas, and mem- 
ber-at-large, C. E. Wickham, American 
of Newark. 

Rates, Rules and Forms Committee 
Class 2, C. D. Sheffe, London Assur- 
ance, and Class 3, E. Stanley Jarvis 
of Crehore & Richardson. 

J. W. Begg of the Atlas and G. R. 
Michelsen of Hall & Henshaw were 
appointed by President Perrin to serve 
Central Bureau committee fo 
years. 


the committees 


Executive Committee 
Hanners, 
Class 3, 
mem- 
ber-at-large, A. H. 


Class 


on the 
three 

It was voted to discontinue the stor- 
age warehouse committee, which has 
been in existence since July, 1901, and 


to transfer its duties and functions to 


the rates, rules and forms committee. 
Some minor changes in rating rules 
were adopted. 

Secretary-Treasurer Hess in present- 


ing his annual report as manager, re- 
viewed the outstanding actions of the 
exchange during 1933 and also briefly 
summarized the highlights of the or- 


ganization’s achievements during the 


committee on a permanent basis, and 
the adoption last year of the sweeping 
agreement 


by the 


exchange 
recommended 


changes in the 
had 


advisory committee. 


which been 


Pilot Reinsurance Reports 
1933 Underwriting Profit 


The surplus of the Pilot Reinsurance 
New York, showed an in- 
1933 of $316,144.30, ac- 
cording to its annual statement just 
made public. Admitted 
convention basis are $3,902,054.50 and 
was made 


Company, 
crease during 


assets on a 


an underwriting profit 
amounting to $80,373.83. The state- 
ment as of Dec. 31, 1933, shows, be- 
sides the capital of $1,200,000, a sur- 
plus of $816,281.88 with a contingency 
reserve, representing the difference be- 
tween values carried in assets and 
market values as of Dec. 31, of $499,- 
092.54. 

Reserves for unexpired reinsurances 
were $893,868.08; for losses $267,812; 
for taxes and other liabilities $175,000, 
and for a special reserve of $50,000. 
At the annual meeting of stockholders, 
held last week, all officers and directors 
were reelected without change in status. 


State Agent for Aetna Fire 

The Aetna (Fire) Insurance Com- 
pany, and its subsidiary, the World Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of former 
special agent S. B. Illingworth as state 
agent for north central Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Wilkes Barre. 


proves their value to any community 
which has one, and it states that many 
cities which are without them because 
of the expense of construction will be 
interested to hear of an opportunity 
to obtain, through the C.W.A. and the 
cooperation of the National Board such 
a necessary addition to their equipment 
for the protection of life and property 
General Manager W. E. Mallalieu of 
the National Board has agreed to fur. 
nish without charge to any city official 
requesting them plans for (1) a model 
tower of steel; (2) a 75-foot tower of 
heavy timber; (3) a 54-foot tower of 
heavy timber. Fire chiefs and city 
officials of a number of communities al- 
ready have received these plans for 
towers which are now being con- 
structed by C.W.A. workmen. Youngs. 
town, Ohio, for instance, has taken ad- 
vantage of C.W.A. work to erect a 
monumental drill tower out of locally 
quarried stone. Other cities have al- 
ready started work on towers of heavy 
timber construction. 
Arkansas Fire Loss 
Doubled Last Month 

The Arkansas fire loss in February 
was more than double that of January 
and was the greatest since October, 
while the casualties from fire causes 
were about half again as numerous as 
those of February a year ago, accoré- 
ing to the monthly report of the Ar 
kansas Fire Prevention Bureau. There 
were 158 fires reported with a total loss 
of $442,085. Casualties numbered 22 
of which 11 were fatal. 











STRENGTH *» PERMANENCE »~ STABILITY 
Tire Automobile Marine : Casualty - Fidelity » Surety 


Home Fire & Marine /nsurance Company 


PREMANS Fung GROUP 


Firemans Fund. Indemnity Company 


New York 


Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO =: 


Boston . 


~Occidental Indemnity Company 


Atlanta 
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SMOKE 


By TF. 2d. ¥. GC. 


March 1, 1934 
ilen, Editor, 
\ 
vay of formal notice of my 


field editor of The Spectator, 
two weeks from this date 















eaving The Spectator I want to 
y that | shall long remember the pleas- 
ant associations I have had with you and 
the Spectator men during the time I 

I re, and I beg to remain, 

Truly yours, 
Ralph Reed Wolfe 
> > 

Dear Ralph What must be, must be, 
i while | regret sincerely your depar- 
I appreciate your desire, after so 
years of vigorous newspaper work 
ok once more at the world from the 
ther side of the fence, and reluctantly I 
submit to your decision It is nice to think 
insurance will not lose your genius 


anything, you identify 
with the insurance 
company connection. 
course, means your divorce from 
and that won't be easy, because 
you enjoyed writing it as much 
enjoyed reading it 


yourself 
business by 
Your leav- 


d that, if 
more closely 
assuming a 





Imagine 
is others 


Bebe VA 


HIS column has a tradition behind 

it. It was begun, as many remem- 
ber, by the late Leonard Wood, Jr., in 
1926. He had been a writer of popular 
fiction before he joined The Spectator 
and chafed under the strict injunction 
Stick to the facts of insurance” which 
governed the news and editorial 
umns. So we gave him “Smoke” as an 


col- 


mutlet for his imagination. 


* * « 


B°® SHEEHAN took over the col- 
umn a year later and wrote it, 
anonymously for the next four years. 
I always thought that much of his best 
stuff was printed in this space during 
that time. But one day he came to me 
and said: “Listen, I want to play Ham- 
let. Put me along side of the economic 
reports and let me wrestle with por- 
tentous problems. Ralph Wolfe is an- 
Max Beerbohm or Alexander 
Woollcott. ‘Smoke’ is a natural for his 
graceful style and rare wit.” 


Ae so it was. Under Mr. Wolfe’s 
aegis, the circle of interested 


readers has been a constantly widen- 


other 


ing one and his retirement from its 
lirection brings regret not only to 
bee 


he Spectator staff, but as well to our 
readers, 

We feel fortunate in being able to 
announce as his successor on The Spec- 
‘ator staff and as conductor of 
Smoke,” Gene Roesch, who is no 
‘ranger to The Spectator family and 
tS ways. 
She 
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feeble flame of “Smoke’ 


| 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


T is only smoke in my eyes I shall ex- 
| plain as I depart from The Specta- 
tor office where 1928 each day 
I have earned my daily bread. When 
a youth I was taught that a person 
completely changes physically 
seven years. But I feel about the same 
as I did six years ago when I went 
down to William Street and got a job. 


* a 


since 


every 


DISTINGUISHED figure in the 

insurance world once asked Edi- 
tor T. J. V. Cullen who gave a damn 
whether or not I had attended the races 
(horse) at Baltimore. Reason told me 
that he was right, but with that im- 
pulse that so frequently impels men to 
continue along well as in 
right courses feeding the 
with material 
never heard of in the corridors, vaults 
or laboratories of fire insurance com- 
panies. I had my reward two 
ago in Hartford when young Mr. Philip 
Hewes, managing editor of the Man- 
ager’s Magazine, informed me that he 
read “Smoke” each week and was 
pleased to find it was never in any 
way connected with the great and con- 


wrong as 
I kept on 


, 


weeks 


stantly throbbing problems of insur- 

ance. . 

ga plea I must force my- 
self to do the most difficult of all 

mortal tasks—talking about some- 


one other than myself—for here comes 
Mr. W. Eugene Roesch who most cer- 
tainly needs no introduction to Specta- 
tor readers or, for that matter, to in- 
surance considered as a whole. He 
knows far more insurance men and is 
known by far more insurance men than 
has ever been my fortunate lot. 
e * 
ERE he comes to be once more an 
editor of The Spectator and to do, 
along with many other things 
week, this column called “Smoke.” 
Perhaps with wiser wisdom he will 
conclude that “Smoke” should be en- 
tirely an insurance column. Perhaps 
his gifted pen can make evep insurance 
fascinating and_ entertaining. But, 
should he continue to write concerning 
foreign matters he could easily keep 
it going for a century—and may he 
live forever—by reminiscing from his 
interesting and adventurous life that 
has included such things as war air- 
plane service in Europe and this coun- 
try and friendships with many famous, 
celebrated and beautiful people. I do 
not presume to introduce Mr. Roesch; 
he himself follows, in type 


each 


SMOKE 


By GENE ROESCH 


ICKING up where Ralph Reed 

Wolfe leaves off is both a difficult 
and a pleasant task. Difficult because 
his was always a facile pen and the 
standard of interest it set in this col- 
umn is not easy of emulation. Pleasant 
because there is the certainty that 
readers are well-disposed and, knowing 
Ralph’s ability, are perhaps prone to 
be lenient—at least at first—with the 
efforts of who seeks to carry on 
in his stead. The ideas Ralph clothed 
in various guises and each week set 
down in this column were often noted 
by men other than those engaged in 


one 


the business of fire insurance. That, 
in itself, is indicative of the broad 
channels along which he sailed his 
ships of thought. 


* * * 


ERSONALLY, now that he is leav- 

ing The Spectator, I would rather 
talk about the man than about his 
work. Ability is either a self-evident 
attribute or it does not exist, but per- 
sonality is something vastly different. 
Without substituting fulsome phrases 
for patent sincerity, let me simply 
record the fact that Ralph is a yen- 
tleman. 


* * * 


NY columns he wrote reflected, to 
A an extent, his graceful attitude 
toward life in general, plus a ramifica- 
tion of interests not given to many. It 
cannot be said against him that he 
was pedantic. He pretended to nothing 
the facts were before him or 
were accurately in his mind. 
Urbanity is not hung around his shoul- 
ders like a worn-out and badly patched 
coat to be donned or removed in slov- 
enly fashion—it is intrinsic. A willing- 
ness to recognize a viewpoint at va- 
riance with his own is his chief con- 
versational charm. The names of his 
personal friends are legion and I do 
not doubt that he will add greatly to 
their number in the company organi- 
zation with which he is to be identified. 


unless 
stored 


RITING a column has 

been a source of pleasure to me 
(if not those 
Here, as once I did in this same paper 
through the medium of what was then 
known as The Observation Post, I ex- 
pect to set down fact, conjecture, gos- 
(not rumor), rambling thoughts 
and impressions. If at any time you do 
not see eye to eye with me, tell me 
about it and all will be forgiven. Agree 
with me and I will forgive that too. 


always 


always to who read). 


sip 
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Auto Theft Swindles 
Uncovered in Chicago 


State Attorney Urges Coopera- 
tion of Insurance Companies in 
Reporting Claims and Losses 


CHICAGO, March 19 The exceed- 
ngly high automobile theft experience 
if Chicago was attacked from another 
angle late last week when State’s At- 
torney Courtney started a vigorous 
ampaign to prosecute hundreds of per- 
sons alleged to have participated in 
theft swindles. Throughout 
the day squads of police, aggregating 
200 men, raided homes, garages, offices 


insurance 


if insurance adjusters, and visited in- 
surance companies, in the search of 
evidence and people suspected of par- 
ticipating in the swindles. 

The raids resulted in arrest of 
nore than 100 whom 30 
were detained and the remainder were 
eleased after questioning, and the ob- 
taining of important evidence which is 
xpected to result in the indictment of 
nore than 150 persons. 

Mr. Courtney said that some insur- 
are have 
en parties to the swindles, and that 
there are 137 groups of Chicagoans 
who are steady makers of claims. The 
public officials have been studying the 
payment records of the 
ompanies for several weeks. 

The following 
Courtney 


the 
persons, of 


ance adjusters believed to 


1999 
LJoe 


3 claim 


statement by Mr. 
was issued: 

The numerous swindles we have dis- 
‘overed could not exist if insurance 
companies’ officials and adjusters were 
alive to their jobs. Through negligence 
r simply closing their eyes to the situ- 
ation and not affording the public the 
service to which it is entitled they have 
permitted this racket to grow in Cook 
County to the enormous proportion we 
now find it. 

Naturally enough the insurance com- 
panies have not been losing money as 
a result of this situation, because the 
great reported loss through stolen and 
stripped automobiles was __ sufficient 
ustification for them to charge Chi- 
‘ago’s high rates of insurance. 

It is not my intention to convey the 
lea that insurance companies in them- 
selves are responsible for the whole of 
Mis situation. Greater cooperation 
could have been given to them by the 
Police department and law enforcing 
agencies, 

It will be my policy in the future to 
‘quest and require that all insurance 
‘ompanies in Cook County send this of- 
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ecraror 


Compensation Underwriting on 
Agenda at Louisville Meeting 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 20 — That 
towering problem in the casualty field 
workmen’s compensation insurance- 
has a spot on the agenda of the mid- 
year convention of the National Agents’ 
Association, now in_ session here. 
W. Eugene Harrington of Atlanta, Ga., 
is chief of the agents 
been 


committee of 
who have conferring lately at 
National Bureau headquarters in New 
York with W. G. Wilson and the 
casualty agents group and with a num- 


ber of company officials. These con- 
ferees are to report to a sub-committee 
of the National Convention of Insur- 


ance Commissioners on the conclusions 


and recommendations arrived at as a 
result of their deliberations. One 
learns from Mr. Harrington that the 


meetings have been conducted with the 
finest spirit of cooperation and unsel- 
fishness yet evinced in company-agency 
conference history. All have 
recognized that 
writing has reached a crisis, and the 
aim of the has been to 
reach agreements which will make the 
writing of compensation insurance by 
stock companies and agents possible. 

The agents are anxious to establish a 
proper understanding of the term “ac- 
quisition cost” as distinguished from 
It seems probable that 
the community of interest shared by 
stock companies and their agents in 
this problem may result in their seeing 
eye to eye on methods of solution. 


parties 


compensation under- 


discussions 


se 


selling cost.” 


Hoosier Casualty to Build 

New Home Office Building 
The Hoosier Casualty 

Indianapolis has been granted a permit 


Company of 


to erect a two-story home office build- 
ing at Meridian and Sixteenth Streets 
to cost $100,000. Officers of the com- 
pany informed the city 
board of zoning appeals that an archi- 
tect had not yet been appointed. The 
company now is located in the Fletcher 


members of 


Trust Building, where it has been for 
a number of years. 








fice a copy of claims filed with them for 
losses, also a copy of the adjuster’s re- 
port when the claim is paid. With these 
reports and the cooperation of the 
police department we will be able to de- 
termine whether or not the loss is a 
bonafide one or another swindle. 


Redding Analyzes Claim 


of Overcrowded Business 


Asserts That Forward Looking 
Companies Must Develop 
Better Qualified Agents 


Speaking at a meeting of the West- 
chester County Agents Association at 
White Plains, N. Y., Monday evening, 
Amos E. Redding, field supervisor of 
the Aetna Life and affiliated companies, 
asserted that the problem of too many 
agents and too many companies in the 
insurance business is but little different 
from the problem confronting 
other “What we as insur- 
ance people are most concerned with,” 
Mr. Redding said, “is not the number 
of agents or the number of companies, 
but the number of unqualified agents 
the number of companies which 


same 


businesses. 


and 
bring no new contribution to the busi- 
ness of insurance. There is always 
room at the top and there always will 
be. There is still plenty of room for a 
large number of new, good agents and 
there will always be room for more 
broad-visioned insurance companies.” 

“From a company standpoint,” Mr. 
Redding continued, “the com- 
panies have many production problems 
today. We recognize that the incomes 
of the average person and of the aver- 
age business have been substantially 
reduced during recent years. More im- 
portant, we recognize that the income 
of the loyal and conscientious agent 
has also been reduced. We know that 
our progress as a company is tied up 
with the progress of our agents and 
that we will prosper only as our agents 
prosper. The organization with which 
I am associated is committed, without 
qualification, to the improvement of the 
agents’ position, not from any altru- 
istic motive, but because we know that 
if our business is to improve, if our 
company and 
make a profit on it, our agents must 
first get the business and they must 
first get their profit.” 


good 


is to get more business 


Pointing out that although it is no 
longer necessary to prove the value of 
Mr. Redding stated that 

“there is a challenge 
sweeping across this country, in the 
large urban centers as well as in the 


insurance, 
nevertheless 


hamlets. It has grown more and more 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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Casualty Musings of 
an Itinerant Reporter 


The items which usually 
this section of the paper are the fruit 
of random which your reporter 
makes to the casualty offices in New 
York, Philadelphia and Hartford, or 
are culled from the news budgets of 
from Western § and 
such when 


decorate 


visits 


correspondents 
Southern cities at times 
their researches have uncovered an oc- 
currence, anecdote or opinion that is 
off the beaten path. This week the com- 
paragraphs lacks the 
customary “makings.” He is aboard, 
and has been for an eternity it seems, 
a train bound for Louisville, Ky., and 
the agents’ mid-year meeting which 
is in session there. It is his under- 
standing that there are 300,000 
citizens of this country who lay claim 
to being insurance agents of one form 
or another; that somewhere between 
.nd 10,000 of them have been 
certified as fide through their 
qualification for membership in the 
National Association of Insurance 
agents; and that of this latter group 
several hundred of the most prominent 


piler of these 


some 


£FOG 


bona 


ere at this moment en route to Louis- 
ville. If there is a single one of them 
journeying on this line he must be con- 
fining himself to his luxurious com- 
partment. Does he emerge before this 
stint is concluded the story of his life 
time will be spread before you. 
will have to bear with 
reporter who has 


and 
Otherwise you 
the musings of a 
nothing to report. 

It does seem, however, that a news- 
who has been’ knocking 
around the casualty insurance world 
for the past decade could dust off a 
keepsake or two retrieved from the at- 
tic of his memory and put them on 
display again. If they bore, you re- 
member, Will Rogers’ admonition to 
his radio critics: “I have no sympathy 
with a person who is too lazy to turn 
a dial.” 

I wasn’t reporting insurance news 
long before I caught on the prevailing 
idea that the casualty branch was the 
itsy-bitsy baby of the insurance busi- 
ness and was to be treated accordingly. 
It was old enough, apparently, to smoke 
and drink but not old enough to as- 
sume responsibility for its wrongdoings 
or withstand severe chastisement for 


paperman 
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same. In all the interviews I gyp. 
ceeded in wringing from its officials 
two phrases were iterated and reiter. 
ated. They were “The surface hasn’ 
been scratched in this business” ang 
“This business is merely 
growing pains.” 


beset with 


Are There Such Things 
As Growing Pains? 


In my humble opinion much of the 
present-day trouble can be traced t 
those attitudes of mind. It was when 
they began to snub the still lucrative 
surface and dig in dark recesses for 
business that had been better left 
buried that the casualty companies be- 
gan to pile up losses which could not 
be assimilated. As for the growing 
pains, and the amused indulgence with 
which they were regarded—well, I hav 
recently read an advertisement in a 
magazine which stated that there was 
no such thing as “growing pains” per 
se, and that if an adolescent child had 
pains he was sick, and should be do- 
tered for the specific ailment with 
which he was afflicted. Many of the 
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ASSETS 





JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Statement at close of business December 31, 1933, as reported to the Department of 


Bonds on amortized basis. 
for contingencies 
all securities to 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY 


COMPANY 


Insurance, State of Illinois. 


times 
3ist 


than three 
December 


is more 
actual 


U. S. Government bonds................ $ 5.016,753.14 ee 
State, province, county and municipal Reserve for unearned premiums. . 5.152,569.00 
bonds .....- 1s. .eeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeess 4,311,338.46 Reserve for taxes and expenses... 590,877.39 
Other bonds and stocks ............. 1,761,643.61 F ‘ : 750,000.00 | 
First mortgage loans on real estate.... 2,092,727.06 Reserve for contingencies (00, 5 
Cash in banks and on interest........ 1,443,852.08 
Premiums in transmission 2,010,408.42 Total liabilities and reserves $14,837,161.18 
I aya e Giveee cakanais 251,500.00 ; 
Due on account of reinsurance 168,089.80 d ; = 
Acerued interest 166,514.71 Net surplus 2,385,666.10 
Total assets $17,222,827.28 Total $17,.222,827.28 | | 
Paid for Losses and Returned to Policyholders in Cash 
Dividends Since Organization Over Sixty Million Dollars. 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
JAMES T. HAVILAND, Vice-President 
Inquirer Building, Philadelphia 
ad 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


Stocks at actual market value. 
the amount necessary 
market value. 





Reserve 


LIABILITIES | 
$ 8,343,714.79 | 
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casualty carriers of that epoch have in comparison with other it Th T p 

been driv to their graves with grow- insurance, youthful and ebullient—but e HIRD ART Y 

ng pains it is the better balanced youthfulness ee 


The Promotional Era and 
APost-Depression Youth 


I was an awed spectator, too, of the 
great promotional era in casualty in- 
surance. A reporter didn’t have much 
time for interviews with the seasoned 
casualty men while the rush was on, 
what with each day witnessing the full- 
blown creation of a new carrier under 
the aegis of a banana king, a grain op- 
erator or an ex-movie house proprietor. 

The casualty business at that time 
boasted, as it still does, of a brilliant 
array of junior executives—good look- 
ing, quick thinking, high-class men in 
their thirties and forties, who knew 
their way around and had the affection 
and regard of thousands of agents. 
The impressarios, needing a big pre- 
mium volume to bolster their daring 
financial] ventures, got to some of these 
fine fellows and their loyal followers. 
The bait was higher salaries and im- 
pressive titles; the ultimate pay-off, a 
ten year set-back in their careers. 

Then there was that period during 
the depression that was so trying on 
men’s souls, before we all learned that 
we must hang together or hang sepa- 
rately. There was a persistent phrase 
for that era, too, and it buzzed back 
and forth across the luncheon tables 
at Whyte’s, Rolfe’s and Van Axen’s, 
and up and down the Steam Club bar. 
It was “on the rocks.” No company 
was immune from the accusation. In 
most cases a short-sighted wish was 
father to the thought and then—con- 
fidence being the rock on which insur- 
ance is built—the expressed thought 
became father to the event in several 
cases, At once we were all frightened 
into keeping our mouths shut. 

A much more benevolent, neighborly 
and responsible spirit pervades the 
casualty business today, I think. The 
companies are beset with some serious 
problems which are being faced in an 
intelligent, cooperative and manly way. 
In the company and agency ranks 
there are men who are slaving night 
and day in an attempt to work out a 
solution of the manifold perplexities 
which abound in the workmen’s com- 
pensation field. For the first time a 
sincere effort is being made to curtail 
preventable losses, notably in the auto- 
mobile and general liability lines where 
‘raud and carelessness have been ram- 
pant. The casualty business is still, 
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of the post-depression, rather than the 
jazz age. 





Speakers for June Meeting of 
H. & A. Underwriters Conference 


The Program Committee of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Con- | 
ference has received definite acceptance 
from three well-known speakers to par- 
ticipate in the program for the Thirty- 
third Annual Meeting of the Confer- 
ence to be held next June in Chicago. 


C. W. Young, President, Mon- | 
arch Life Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, will prepare a 


paper on “Non-cancellable Accident and 
Health Insurance.” 

“Group Budgeting for Medical Care 
is the title of an address to be given | 
by C. Rufus Rorem, Ph. D., Consultant 
on Group Hospitalization, American 
Hospital Association and Associate for 
Medical Services, Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, Chicago. Dr. Rorem was a mem- 
ber of the staff that had charge of 
preparation of data and special reports 
for the Committee on Cost of Medical 
Care. 


” 


L. D. Ramsay, Secretary, Busi- | 
ness Men’s_ Assurance Company, 
Kansas City, will have a paper on 


“Building Goodwill Through Effective | 
Correspondence.” 





Discussions will follow all of these 
addresses. 
Plans are now under way for the 


completion of a series of roundtable | 
discussions on underwriting and other | 
problems dealing directly with the 
accident and health business. 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 





United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 





Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 











¥ is not always an easy task to ply 
the editorial scissors. When it be- 
comes necessary to shorten a piece of 
such sustained excellence as the essay 
by Mr. Frederick Richardson which 
appears in the forepart of this issue, 
the task is difficult indeed. Not only 
is such a piece related in all its parts, 
but also the parts themselves may con- 
tain such gems of literary expression 
that the true editor must ever find it 
distasteful to delete a single line. 
When deletion is necessary, the author 
himself could be far more heartless 
than a conscientious editor. But with 
this many writers would be inclined to 
disagree. 


* * * 


T so happened that in the shortening 

of Mr. Richardson’s essay for this 
publication, one of the parts to be de- 
leted concerned a matter close to the 
heart of this writer—the ability to 
write and speak well. Although it is 
impossible to do justice in this small 
space to all that Mr. Richardson had 
to say on the art of writing, it is my 
desire to save for these pages at least 
one bit of his excellent advice on the 
subject. He recommended the use of 
“A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage,” by Henry W. Fowler, and said 
that “it puts one right on all questions 
of grammar, and helps one to avoid 
worn-out phrases and metaphors which 
are like coins that have only a faint 
trace left of their original effigy and in- 
scription.” An apt simile, that last, 
and one to be remembered. 


* * * 


HE use of any dictionary is much 

to be encouraged, even for profes- 
sional writers. For the budding young 
insurance executive, to whom Mr. 
Richardson’s piece was directed, there 
could be no more helpful advice. A 
multitude of vague and trite phrases 
and outmoded clichés could thus be 
barred from the written page they tend 
to corrupt. To understand the words 
and phrases one uses is the first step 
toward lucidity, and lucidity, according 
to one of my favorite idols, is the first 
success of expression: To make others 
see clearly what we ourselves are strug- 
gling to see, believe with all their hearts 
what we are just daring to hope, is— 
well, the religion of a literary man. 
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Louisville Convention 


(Concluded from 


page ,? 


to be 


very courtesy, and have ye 
nformed, they state, of the Administra- 
decision of attitude. 


that 


tion’ 
The \ 


ion Is 


such a deci- 
such an attitude 
the first to hear 
There may be, however, some 


believe when 
made, or 
formed, they will be 
about it 
ignificance in the fact that the leaders 
have not neglected to remind disputants 
Code 
intention of 
Code as filed. 
the Code 
it’s an important Reports 
reached here that the National Associa 
Real Estate 
with the Agents’ 
Coming 


that the association’s committee 
has never expressed any 
the 


One more word about 


tanding pat on 


and 
one, have 


tion of Boards is in sym- 


pathy Code and may 


officially endorse it. from a 


group which at one time was generally 


adds considerable weight to the body 
of public opinion behind the agents. 
the clearing of agen- 


non-board 


“Separation” 


cies into definite board or 


representations—a problem of impor- 
tance in Eastern company circles, has 
been heralded as a topic for debate at 
this meeting, but such does not appear 
to be the case. It is believed that the 
committee feels that the 


strictly a company affair 


executive 
problem is 
and that 
this war is among the neutrals. 
The 
all day Tuesday. 
their discussion of loss-payment rules. 


the place for the agents in 


council was in session 


Of chief interest was 


national 


In general, the agents of the country 
appear to be well satisfied with the 
modified regulations which now exist 
which call for withholding payment un- 
til 30 days after the date of loss. Some 
also held on the bills 


discussion was 


——— 


Kentucky Finally Passes 
Agents’ Qualification Law 


The national movement to eliminay 


unfa 
the 


unethical 
insurance 


ir and 
property 


practices fro) 


field receive; 


additional impetus by the passage las 


week 


cation Law. 


of the Kentucky Agents’ Qualif. 
The bill has been enrolle 


and is simply waiting the signature of 


the ¢ 


xovernor. Approval of the fire jn- 


surance companies and agents backe 
the measure from the start and its pro. 


visions, 


passage of which has bee 


sought for years, are expected to hay 
a salutary effect on public opinion of 
agents in the Blue Grass State. 


Van 


Reed Retires as President 


The American Casualty Company 


Reading, 


Pa., has announced the re- 


tirement of E. P. Van Reed as presi- 

















thought to have misgivings about the now before Congress respecting Lloyds dent of the company and that the fol- 

Code, this news has been extremely and other foreign, non-licensed insurors. lowing executive officers have been 

heartening to the local agents. The Whether the organization will take a_ elected: Harvey H. Shomo, president; 

National Association of Real Estate stand on any of these bills is proble James M. Miller, vice-president; W. § 

Boards has some 10.000 members and matical Dearolf, secretary and treasurer. 
Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
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Consulting Actuary 
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Insurance Company”’ 
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Miss. Surety Commission 
gill Not an Active Issue 


Senate bill 


JACKSO Miss. — The 
seeking establish a Surety Bond 
Commission for Mississippi, to write 


the surety bonds of all public officials, 
from Governor down to constable, has 
hit the rocks in the House will 
probably die on the judiciary committee 


and 


calendar. The committee has thus far 
shown no inclination to take up con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Representatives of the surety com- 


nanies have filed a brief opposing the 
hil] 
Dilie 


Galveston Board Elects 
Tex.— At the annual 


Galveston 


GALVESTON, 
meeting of the 
Board Jules M. Jacobs 
president, John Hanna vice-president, 
and Lawrence Dorsey secretary-treas- 


Insurance 


was elected 


wer. This exchange is the oldest in 
the State and among the oldest in the 
South, being organized in 1872. 


Better Qualified Agents 
(Concluded from page 29) 


insistent as the economic conditions 


have become more stringent. It is a 
challenge to 
question which you must answer: “Are 


you earning your commission, are you 


you agents. It raises a 


a necessary factor in this admittedly 
necessary They are not 
advantages of insur- 
ance. The public wants insurance, but 


business ?” 


questioning the 


it challenges the way it is being mar- 
directing the 
head of its challenge at you and your 


keted and it is spear- 
associates. 

“There is a need of some educational 
effort on the part of the companies to 
prepare the agent to be the insurance 
‘ounsellor and adviser that the public 
has a right to 


expect him to be, to 


} 


sufficiently competent to go into a 


manufacturing analyze the 


different risks to which the business is 


company, 


exposed, to audit the existing insurance 
policies that 
present a 


are being carried and to 


definite program of protec- 
tion, a program whereby the insurance 
coincides with the exposure, where they 
are not over-insured or under-insured, 
a program where the insurance cost is 
right, a that is 


not some solicitor 


program of insurance 


subject to attack by 


fa one-line mutual organization who 
comes in and talks about a dividend or 
a rate but who is unqualified to talk 
about the entire insurance problem. To 
develop an in reasing number of agents 
to such a point Mr. 


is the objective,” 
Redding Said. 


ectator. March 22, 1934 


Albany Legislation 
ALBANY, March 21 
of the departmental bills is likely to be 


The fate of most 


determined speedily, following on the 
joint hearing this week by the Senate 
and House insurance committees on all 
pending insurance measures. Few in- 
surance bills have been acted upon thus 
far by the Legislature. The usual pleth- 
ora of amendments to the workmen’s 
compensation law confronts the solons; 
most of them will be allowed to die in 
committee. 

Bills relating to insurance just in- 
troduced include the following: 

Assemblyman Irving M. Ives, amend- 
ing subdivision 4, section 262, Insur- 
Law, providing no premium co- 
fire 


ance 
operative 
shall do 


insurance companies 
New York City 
unless they meet certain prescribed re- 


business in 


quirements. 
Assemblyman 
amending 
York Charter, relative to the 
gation of the origin of fires, by provid- 
taken 
sub- 


Berley, 
New 


investi- 


Alexander 


section 779, Greater 


ing any testimony or evidence 


“after a person or 
poenaed, shall have 
aforesaid, shall be for the information 
of the Fire Commissioner of New York 
City. 

Senator John H. McCall, adding new 


persons, so 


been sworn,” as 


article 6-a, Banking Law, for the cre- 
ation of a fund by 75 or more savings 
banks to insure deposits, and otherwise 
protect depositors. 
Senator Arthur H. 
new section 155, to the Education Law, 
making a school district liable for the 
negligent operation of a motor vehicle, 


Wicks, adding a 


owned or leased by the district, where 
the driver at the time of the accident 
was acting within the scope of his em- 
ployment. 
Assemblyman Daniel J. O’Mara, 
amending section 11, Personal Property 
relative to the 
ownership of the proceeds of 


Law, suspension of 
life in- 
surance policies when a trust is created 
by indenture. 

Assemblyman Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
amending sections 798 to 807 and re- 
pealing sections 808 to 815-b, of the 
Greater New York Charter, by provid- 
ing that all moneys received from the 
tax on foreign fire insurance companies 
shall be paid to the City Comptroller, 
and into the general fund, all provisions 
trustees of the fire- 
fund 


tor payments to 


men’s benevolent being stricken 
out. 

Assemblyman Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
adding a new 722-a, Greater 
New York Charter, for preparation by 


the fire 


section 


commissioner of a complete 


Unfair Competition Drive 

Wins Association Members 
That 

ciation of 


efforts of the National Asso 
Insurance Agents to rid the 


business of unfair competitive prac 


tices through the medium of its pro- 


Fair Code have 


new 


Competition 
interest 
Harvey B. 


posed 
agents 
indicated by Nelson, 
chairman of the membership commit- 


awakened among 


Was 
tee, in his report made to the conven 
tion at Louisville on Wednesday of this 
week. 

According to Mr. Nelson, new mem 
bers and reinstatements secured by the 


Association from Sept. 1, 1955, to 
March 1, 1934, totaled 2011. Of this 
number 1724 were new members and 


the work of the Association in helping 
to eliminate unfair business practices 
1s held to be largely responsible for the 
The National Association 
now has a membership of 10,208 of 
tices with which 150,000 employees are 


increase. 


associated. 


Alabama Commissioner Warns 
Against Unauthorized Co.'s 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
missioner Charles C. Greer of Alabama 
last week issued a warning to the pub- 
lic against patronizing insurance com- 
panies which are not qualified to do 
business in the State. 
during the last three years almost 100 
such companies have transacted busi- 
ness in the State, a number of which 
were not qualified in their home States. 


Insurance Com 


He asserts that 


reminds’ the 
public that such unqualified companies 
have no agents in the State, making it 
necessary to litigate in the State of 
He points out that patronage 
should be given to the hundreds of 
companies taxed by the State. 


Commissioner Greer 


domicile. 








list of relief, from 


funds of the city for the care of indi- 


those eligible for 


gent or disabled volunteer firemen, and 
widows and minor children. 

The Senate passed the bill of 
Senator Joseph A. 
248, 


has 
Esquirol, adding a 
new section General Insurance 
Law, so as to make the pilot or oper- 
ator of aircraft, and if an agent o1 
employee, also his principal, responsi- 
ble for all damage due to negligence in 
the operation of aircraft. 

The Assembly has passed the bill of 
Assemblyman Alexander H. Garnjost 
amending sections 133 and 135, Insu 
ance Law, and repealing sections 134 
and 136, in relation to the payment of 
tax by foreign fire insurance corpora- 
and other foreign 


tions insurers. 
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tee , a — meneame RELIABLE AND TRUSTWORTHY MEN TO SELL 
The United Six-Way Protection Contract 


4 GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. Feoued by the 
% POLICY LABELS atkins wean LIFE 


Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ty, voy | CONCORD, ! Al 
| oe /\ All in ONE POLICY: 
1. IF YOU LIVE TO AGE 65—it will pay you $5,000 


¥. IF YOU DIE BEFORE AGE 65—it will pay your family $5,000 
AS ABOVE SHAPE. YOUR Copy }. IF ANY FATAL ACCIDENT should occur to you—it will pay your family 
Black and Silver Metal Debossed— 1M - $7.50 3M- $12.50 5M - $16.75 72°,.008 , _— 
: F ¢ " N FATAL ACCIDENTS should occur t ou t 
We have all kinds at prices that talk. | = pa ATAL ACC! ee om eee 1S FER WE OO 
5. IF ACCIDENTAL INJURY should totally incapacitate you—it will 
ee you $50.00 per week for 52 weeks, and $25.00 per week thereafter, 
This pays for one day, one week, one year or for life 
(Non-Cancellable) —(Non-Proratable 
IN ADDITION: 
IF YOU BECOME TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED—yoy 
will be relieved of the necessity of making any further premium deposits, 
e e Then at age 65 you will receive $5,000, just as though you had continued 
The United States Life Insurance Co. to make deposits yourself In the event of your prior death the FULL 
FACE VALUE of the Policy will be paid to your family 
° No other Life Insurance contract provides such complete coverage. The 
In the City of New York rate is the lowest obtainable for the combination of benefits granted. 
GENERAL AGENCY AND DISTRICT MANAGER OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE in New England—Michigan—Ohio—North and South Caroling 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies Pennsylvania—Missouri—New Jersey—District of Columbia. 
Only. Over 81 Years of Service to Write—Agency Department 


Policyholders UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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| Good Territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract. 








1 


| 
| 156 Fifth Avenue New York City | NEW TOOLS 
—— || MEET OLD PROBLEMS 


Fundamental needs do not change—but conditions 
ee ar * 

do. Smart merchandisers meet old problems in new 
ways, matching the tempo of the times. They offer 


THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. C0. | | S222" == 


DAVENPORT. IOWA Fidelity Is Abreast of the Times 
9 The Bridge Builder—a package sale. Continues 
the breadwinner’s income through the readjust- 
ment period. The Fortifier—a depression policy. 
s Stands midway between the usual Term policy and 
New Policy Contracts permanent plans. And Family Income Rider ap- 
© plied to the “Income for Life” policy originated by 
Excellent Territory Open Fidelity. These new Fidelity tools meet present day 
conditions. 


Representatives Wanted 
Send for booklet 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. “The Company Back of the Contract” 
en of IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 






































INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


? 
OPPORTUNITY: WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Pres 


Desirable ae Se == for General Agencies 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
eo ANNUAL STATEMENT 




















ASSETS 
‘irst Mc ’ Es aon -_ 
THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK Reni Etate including Home “Ofice Building. ---°0000000000 
1933 EDITION Bonds—Government 9 ~~ “"* gpeeetheneenensy 
Net Outstanding Premiums sean eon sae 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY Cash in Banks SRY nigh eiahcs 180,495.68 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia Total Admitted Assets.... : ‘ 7” ... $7,891,441.32 


LIABILITIES 
Reserves on Policies . $6,548,499.74 
Reserved for Losses, No Proofs Received 35,291.15 
Interest and Rents Paid in Advance 28. 
Reserve for Taxes, Trust Funds and Dividends 
Miscellaneous Reserves 
Mortality and Investment Reserves oes ves 
Capital Stock ‘ : ; ° 000. 








Surplus Unassigned 
. $7,891,441.82 





'h 
Surplus to — 
Total Assets Policyholders me : 
$29,827 $16,050 $1. 5 f 
2.597 "$15 338,113 24,617,680 ide 
7,979,664 883,466 45,661,565 


Total Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries te Date $7,331,97047 1 9 








FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL, BUILDING - 4°¥ 2 WALNUT STS. PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Frankfort Indiana 
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